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CHAPTER 1 BARNYARD COLLEGE 


To fully take part in and enjoy the modern world, you need a good 
education. It is essential to have a broad basis of information to use in 
building the detailed knowledge required to step into the scientific levels of 
expertise required to exist in the technical climate of todays business world, 
not to mention the possibilities of making new and astounding discoveries. If 
you have any desire to work for a big corporation then it is imperative to have 
an excellent education, not just to be hired, but even to get an interview for a 
decent job. 

The schools, elementary, high, college, and university are the organiza- 
tions that will give you a certificate to confirm that you have acquired a certain 
amount of knowledge and are therefore educated. I, on the other hand, got a 
very thorough and complete education; I was born and raised on a farm. 
When I indicate that my background includes FBI, it means that I was a "Farm 
Boy from Indiana”. Throughout this book you will be hearing about the farm. 
It was a very influential part of my life and most of the early episodes in my 
life centered around what happened there. The farm was not just a business, it 
was a way of life, a home, a social center for the family. It was the place 
where I learned how to work, play, cope, make economic decisions, and inter- 
act with the world. I like to compare it with a modern (1994) upbringing. 

Modem kids get their first impression of the world from their parents, I 
did also, except that being the sixth of eight kids, my siblings were even more 
parental to me than my parents. Esther, my oldest sister was ten years older 
than I. Between us were Dave, Ann, Lornie, and Edna A younger sister, 
Arminda died in infancy, and then Rosemary was eight years younger. So 
there was a lot of interplay at a tme when their was no radio, leave alone tele- 
vision. We would while away the evenings with games such as one kid read- 
ing the states out of a geography book and then we would name the capital. By 
the time I went to the third grade, I could recite all 48 states and their capitals. 
(Yes Virginia, their were only 48.) 
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Most of this story took place from 1929 to 1941. It was about 1929 when I 
can first recall thinking about money. At that time our family of nine was liv- 
ing mostly on things we prew, but everybody needs some cash, and we got 
most of ours by selling eggs and milk. The first egg price I remember was 
around seven cents a dozen, and I can clearly recall when they went up to 12 
cents a dozen because that made them a penny a piece. We had lots of chick- 
ens and our usual week produced about three cases of eggs. At 30 dozen per 
case and seven cents a dozen that made a gigantic check of $6.30 to provide 
the financial needs for a family of nine people for a week. So even though 
there was also a milk check, it is not too hard to see that money at our house 
was a scarce commodity. This was my first course in economics. 

In those years we were often on welfare. Not the state or the federal system, 
but a system whereby people pitched in to help the ones who needed help. If it 
were not for the nice and generous people in our church then we would surely 
have lost the farm. The members stuck together like glue and helped each 
other out of rough spots. On some occasions this involved money. More 
often, it was through the co-signing of notes to let us borrow money on some 
other persons financial strength. But the real benefit came from the way in 
which the group worked together to help each other get things done by sharing 
work and expertise. Dad was a mechanical genius and could fix any machine 
that had ever been made. So he was often the church groups’ consultant on 
mechanical problems. He had mechanics tools, carpenter tools, plumbers 
tools, blacksmith tools and would often loan them to church members for 
free. 


Feeding seven kids takes a lot of proceries and we had practically no money, 
but thanks to life on the farm, we never went hungry. We had a small farm, 
even in those days, with just 60 acres, but the diversity of our crops fed us. 
We prew our own beef, pork, chicken, turkeys, and rabbits. Before we sold 
our milk, we always had all we wanted, including real cream, and we always 
had our own eggs. We prew our own sweet com, tomatoes, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, turnips, lettuce, cabbage, endive, celery, eggplant, and squash. We 
had a large orchard of about 50 trees including ten kinds of apples, three kinds 
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of cherries, four varieties of plums, rhubarb, four kinds of grapes, two kinds 
of peaches, two kinds of strawberries, red and black raspberries, pears, apri- 
cots, boysenberries, currents, gooseberries, walnuts, hickory nuts, honeydew 

/ melons, cantaloupe, watermelon, and ground cherries which are one of the 

\ least known fruits that make the absolutely best fruit pie in the world. We 

\smade our own apple butter, cider, and wine. So we had our money problems 
but not malnutrition. Now most of the aforementioned were what we called 
truck plants, which is to say plants that fed the family, in essence a house gar- 
den. Preserving these crops usually meant canning them, because freezers 
were still over the horizon, and the canning was done at home. 

The farm field crops supported the cows, pigs, horses, chickens, and tur- 
keys, so we grew com, oats, wheat, alfalfa, soybeans, red clover, sweet clover, 
sugar beets, millet, sorghum, sudan grass, and even buckwheat. By the time 
we planted, cultivated, fertilized, and harvested all of these plants, we had little 
time left. But in addition to that seasonal work, we also had our daily chores 
of feeding, milking, cleaning out manure, which took about three hours every 
mormming and every evening including Sundays, birthdays, holidays, you name 
it, the work was always there. 

So that’s what we did on the farm, we worked. At the time I had no idea that 
I was getting an education. I was about 22 years old before I ever heard some- 
one say, "I can’t do that.” or "I don't know how.” When we were faced with a 
problem, we had to come up with a solution, there was no "not knowing”. I 
indeed had attended Barnyard College. 
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CHAPTER 2 
AROUND HOME 


From my earliest memory, my main goal as a farm boy was to leave. This 
was no idle wish. I wanted to leave the farm to get away from the endless work 
and lack of money and exchange my life style for one with a five day weeks and 
the big paycheck every Friday. This desire came from the tough time our family 
had during the depression when as far as we kids were concerned, money might 
as well not have existed. But that does not mean that we lived in squalor, hunger, 
nor dirt. My parents were not brow beaten hang dog ne’er-do-wells. Quite the 
opposite, we were a proud family and made the most of what we had. The fact 
that we had no money was relatively unimportant compared to what we had, 
such as excitement, adventure, love, camaraderie, and family loyalty in 
abundance. 

Being poor in money was largely responsible for making us rich in 
resources and in learning to "make do” with what we had. We learned to be 


self-sufficient in many ways and to make our money stretch. And having seven 


kids, one of the things we had in ample supply was manpower. We had no 
knowledge of the harmful effects of child labor, and I personally believe that our 
modern society is all screwed up in that respect. Laws against child labor were 
passed to avoid sweatshops and child abuse, but a little work and responsibility 
never hurt anyone. The main purpose of being a child should be learning how to 
be a successful adult, and it is perfectly obvious that if kids can’t work at 
something productive then they will work at making trouble, forming gangs, 
selling drugs, making mischief, and destroying property. In our family we had no 
time for such nonsense because we learned to work as soon as we were old 
enough to walk. 

My first assigned duty was the chore of keeping firewood in the wood 
box. The wood-burning kitchen range burned a lot of wood cooking for a large 
family and I brought the wood in from the woodshed to the wood chest in the 
kitchen. It might only have taken ten minutes a day, but it was my responsibility, 
my job. I kept the wood box filled. 
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Another early chore was to tend the dairy cows so that they could graze on 
the grass along the public highway. It was my duty to oversee them as they lolled 
along eating grass, to see that they stayed out of neighbors yards and gardens, 
until they had eaten their fill and then to return them to the barnyard. This duty 
started around the time I was five years old and I wished so hard for a bicycle to 
help me move around faster, but the first bike did not come until I was twelve. 
While watching the cows, I had many hours to make believe while marking out 
roads and bridges in the gravel of the country road. It is only natural that we 
enjoy play mostly as an alternative to work. I never had time to play as a kid 
which is probably why I still enjoy it so much. On occasion, I would get so 
involved with my play that I forget to keep an eye on the cows, and at the drop 
of a hat, they might sneak into a yard, trample the lawn, or eat the cabbage. So I 
learned early on that vigilance pays off and laxity leads to trouble for you and the 
ones around you. 

By the time I turned six I was also assigned the corn shelling job. We had 
an old time one-hole hand cranked corn sheller which was too much for me to 
handle at six years of age, but about that time, the electric power line reached our 
farm and we were electrified. Dave mounted an electric motor on the corn sheller 
and that made me big enough to shell corn. I would get a bucket of ear corn out 
of the crib and stuff them into the sheller, one at a time. The cobs came out of 
one hole and the shelled corn dropped out at the bottom into a bucket. Modern 
combines only harvest the corn kernels but we picked our corn by hand, one ear 
at a time. One day as I was shelling corn by myself, a brisk wind whipped up 
and slammed the door to the outside. This door had a drop latch on the outside, 
which dropped shut as it slammed and locked me in. I was terrified. It never 
occurred to me that I might be missed and rescued, nor that escape was possible 
through another route, so I did the only sensible thing I could do, I screamed my 
head off. Eventually my brother heard me and let me out, but not until I had 
decided that I was trapped for life. 

By the time I was nine I was driving the car and the tractor and working 
the fields. Our tractor was a Fordson model, the Model T of tractors. It had more 
adjustments than a finance company and each one had to be set just night before 
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it would run. We bought it in cahoots with a neighboring uncles family. They 
had three guys who would adjust the settings, we had three also, and between 
having all the fingers in the pie, it would never start without a laborious fight. 
When I first ran the tractor I could only sit and steer, because I was not heavy 
enough to depress the clutch pedal to stop it. I had to be sure I missed everything 
solid, because if I had hooked info a fence, I might have cleaned off that whole 
end of the farm. Dave would start me out, but when I was done, I would have to 
circle until he came and stopped me. 

This tractor had a water filled air cleaner which had to be refilled twice a 
day. When it ran low on water, it would shut off the air to the engine as a better 
alternative than letting it suck up dirty air. On one of my first days on the tractor, 
I had been running all afternoon when it got low on water, causing it to flood 
out, smoke, and lose power. Since I could not stop, I could only worry over it till 
it died, which I presumed would be my fault and really hurt my pride. Dave 
noticed my predicament from the barn where he was helping to do the milking, 
so he came running out with a bucket of water. As soon as it was restarted, it ran 
perfectly again, but he stayed with me until I was finished because I was really 
shaken up. I was always paranoid about harming a piece of equipment because 
doing so would not only be a complete loss of face, but the money to fix or 
replace expensive machines just was not there. 
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CHAPTER 3 
PIGS 


Our parents were very religious with church every Sunday, no ifs ands or 
buts. It was not very exciting for young kids, and I stayed home whenever 
permitted, which was rare. One Sunday, with the rest of the family at services, I 
Was visiting my cousin, Roy, and we were playing some ball. One of the bails lit 
in the pig pen which was an enclosure that had a centerpiece of an A-frame hog 
house which sheltered a brood sow and her young pigs. Until that time, I had 
never seen an itate pig. The ones at our house were as gentle as pets, so I was 
taken aback by Roy's warning not to jump the fence to retrieve the ball. He made 
a big fuss and cautioned me away to such an extent that I frankly thought he was 
overly dramatic. Meanwhile, the sow was contentedly mulling over her young as 
gentle as a pussy cat. 

So I was negatively impressed when he laid out a plan for retrieving the 
ball. He would jump the fence quietly and unnoticed behind the hog house. Then 
he would race past the hog house, stoop to retrieve the ball, and dive over the 
fence before the old sow realized anything was amiss. I was not impressed by his 
supposed bravado as he stealthily came up behind the hog house. But when he 
raced by the little shed, that sow went from 0 to 60 in less time than a split 
second. No acceleration, no grunting, no hey what, her first step was at full 
speed. He never stopped to get the ball, but just shot over the gate as fast as he 
could go and even though it was only about fifteen feet, that sow just missed 
prabbing him by a hair. I really think that she would have eaten him alive. I 
never looked at pigs in the same light. And scared? You bet!! 

By comparison, our Chester White sow was almost cuddly. She was also 
very fertile and would on occasion produce a litter of more pigs than she had 
teats. On one occasion, she had eleven young ones, which left one without a spot 
at the dinner table. If you let nature take its course, this extra pig becomes a little 
runt and finally loses out to his siblings and dies. In our case we separated the 
little puny from the others and fed him by himself. He got so much personal care 
that he identified more with the people than the pigs and became a real pet. He 
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followed us like a dog and liked attention. When he was eventually returned to 
the pig pen he was the biggest and fattest one there. Pigs often lay around in dirty 
water holes and get a reputation for being filthy when they are merely looking 
for a way to keep cool. Our special pet was never dirty, was neat as a cat, and his 
skin just sparkled. 
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CHAPTER 4 
HORSES 


Horses can be very lovable animals and we always kept a team for pulling 
wagons, cultivating row crops, spreading manure, and planting crops. We 
used the tractor for brute strength and the horses for more delicate operations. 
To pull a one horse cultivator between rows of garden vegetables, a man 
would steer the cultivator with a kid astride of and managing the horse. One of 
our favorites for this kind of work was Queen because she was very gentle 
and easy for us kids to handle. 

But one day I lost control of her and had a runaway. I was about nine or so 
and Dave sent me out to rake up some soybean hay into windrows. The rake 
had been left in the field and I had to hitch up Queen by myself. This was a 
two-wheeled rake, with one big wheel on each side. In the front, it had two 
shafts, one to be attached to each side of the horse, which would balance it 
fore and aft, and steer the rake. The seat was in the center right behind the 
horse. I was not big enough to lift the shafts over the horses back to hitch her 
up, so I tried to back her in between them. As she was backing in, she stepped 
on the front end of one shaft and broke about two feet off the front end. This 
made it too short to safely extend through the harness strap that was going to 
attach it to the mare. But I hitched her up as best I could with the shaft just 
barely in the harness and went about my job of raking hay. 

Later on as I was going smoothly along, the short shaft fell out of the har- 
ness. When it dropped, it stuck into the ground snapping it off completely as 
well as breaking off the one on the other side too. Without these shafts the 
rake became a roly-poly machine. As it would tip forward, I had all I could do 
to hang on to the seat. This would bump the horses shins causing her to lurch 
forward. When she did so, the traces would snap me up and backwards while 
the rake shot forward and because the horse kept getting rudely bumped, I 
could not get her to stop and it just kept getting more exciting. As she got more 
scared and wilder, the rake also wig wagged from side to side and it was like 
riding a high-speed teeter totter through a corkscrew. When she straddled a 
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beanstack, the rake hit it and nosed down, then immediately jerked it so hard 
that I was somersaulted into the air while the rake was jerked out from under 
me so that I landed on my fanny on top of the haystack. Of course after Dave 
ran down the horse, soothed her down, and released her from her predica- 
ment, we did not make hay that day. We fixed the rake instead. 

We were never successful in breeding Queen, so we acquired an old brood 
mare that had already raised twenty colts. She immediately conceived and pre- 
sented us with a male colt, her twenty first. I named him Prince. When he was 
young he could cause as much trouble as an elephant in church. Colts are born 
with the capability to stand and run with their mother. They nurse until they 
are almost fully grown, so I would often let him run alongside of the team as 
we worked. 

The farm was always a thrilling place for city kids to visit. They would find 
our life exciting, but they could also be a pain in the neck, because city kids 
are so unfamiliar with farm ways and just don't have the horse sense to stay 
out of trouble. During the time that I was raising Prince, my sister Ann was 
working at the GE factory in Ft. Wayne where she worked with a divorced 
lady who had a son named Bill. One summer Bill came to stay with us for a 
week. 

One day, during his visit, | was hauling manure out of the barnyard. Bill was 
supposedly helping me, Prince was running loose. Bill kept insisting that he 
wanted to ride the "pony”. The more I told him that this was no pony, the 
more he made up his mind that he wanted to ride him. I had become en- 
grossed in my work when I glanced up in time to see Bill standing on top of 
the board fence. He had maneuvered Prince alongside and hopped aboard. 
The colt got a surprised look at this new experience. First he walked, then he 
ran, then he bucked. Bill had no reins, no saddle, and nothing to hold on to 
and nothing with which to control the colt. Presently Prince pulled up along- 
side the fence and decided to become a rodeo star. As he bucked higher and 
harder, Bill kept bouncing higher and higher, each time landing a bit farther 
back where the action was even more intense. The last time he landed on the 
colt, he lit on top of the colt’s back end from where Prince somersaulted Bill 
up into the air so that he landed on his back on top of the same board fence on 
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which he had stood a few moments ago. I thought he might have been seri- 
ously hurt, but he slowly collected himself and forever after claimed that he 
now knew the difference between a colt and a pony 

You have often heard the expression that the grass is always greener on the 
other side of the fence. This was literally true for Prince as he reached full 
size. He was big and tall enough to reach over the top of a fence to eat grass on 
the other side, often breaking down the fence in the process. So I stretched a 
strand of barbed wire along the top of the fence and electrified it to stop this 
nonsense, then I let him out to see how he coped with the new situation. The 
first time he reached over that electric wire, he reeled back about twenty feet, 
stood up on his hind legs and did the cha-cha, passed some gas and shot off at 
full speed. He hardly slowed down for a quarter of a mile, but it did fix the 
problem. 
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CHAPTER 5 
CHICKENS 


To the person who raises chickens, they look very different than they look 
to a stranger. To the uninitiated, chickens look like a flock of duplications. In 
fact, they are individuals with separate personalities. In a flock of 400 chickens, it 
is entirely possible that when you feed them, the same chicken gets the first 
mouthful every day. Some of them are pushy, just like some people. There are 
also different traits in different breeds. For instance, the specialized egg layers, 
like the Leghorns, are more skittish than the heavier, meatier Plymouth Rock or 
White Rock breeds. On occasion, our flock of Leghorn egg layers could be so 
skittish that if you just walked into the hen house door, they would all take flight 
like a big stampede. This 1s not good for maximum egg production and I had to 
pet into the habit of knocking before entering their private quarters. 

Another trick we used to encourage our chickens to lay more eggs was to 
lengthen their work day with artificial light, the theory being that if they eat more 
then they lay more. After all a chicken is just a machine through which you run 
feed and water to produce eggs, meat, and fertilizer. We tried to keep our 
chickens clean and healthy by putting a bed of straw on the floor. The straw 
_ would absorb the droppings and keep them loose and dry. After a few days, the 
droppings would overburden the straw, then it would mat down, indicating that 
it needed to be removed and replaced with new bedding. In short, it was time to 
clean out the hen house. This task might be compared to shoveling snow except 
that the droppings were heavier, they were deeper, they were dustier, they 
covered an area bigger than most yards, and they had to be hauled out to a field 
and spread as fertilizer. Any spot not covered with straw would mat down and 
the pure droppings would stick to the bare concrete like chewing gum and had to 
be scraped off. At night the chickens sleep on a roost, which was usually an 
upended two by four. The area under these roosts became heavily coated with 
droppings and for health’s sake, we would fence it off to keep the chickens from 
recycling the manure. By cleaning day, this patch would be pure heavy chicken 
shit which made a very rich fertilizer. I usually got about four manure spreader 
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loads from one cleaning which I spread over about half an acre of ground. It was 
rich and really did make fat and plump watermelons. 

The very first money that I ever earned was by raking and gleaning a 
wheat field after the thrashers were through. I thrashed the gleanings and sold the 
wheat therefrom for $3.65. I used the money to buy the cheapest air rifle listed in 
the Montgomery Wards catalog. It was one of my dearest possessions at the time 
and I carried it wherever I went. One day as Dave and I were cleaning out the 
hen house, we shooed all of the hens to one end while we cleaned the other. 
When we had all of the manure cleaned out to the bare concrete floor, we found 
that we could find the shot BB's on the clean floor and recycle them, so we were 
having a little inexpensive target practice. This was areal bonanza, because BB's 
were a nickel for 100 and by finding them we could cut out this high cost. As he 
Was aiming af the target, Dave grazed a light bulb. After the hit, the bulb just 
harmlessly swung back and forth. I found that hard to believe, but he insisted 
that my cheap air rifle did not even have enough zap to break a light bulb. So, of 
course, he had to demonstrate it to me, by taking another shot af it. The bulb 
blew up into a thousand pieces, much to his chagrin. 

The straw that we used for bedding was stored in the barn and we had to 
transport it to the chicken coop to be scattered. For this kind of job, I had 
stripped down an old buggy and replaced the body with a flat platform. This 
buggy rolled very easily and you could pull a heavy load with one hand. I also 
had tied a rope to each end of the front axle, which made it possible to sit aboard 
and steer, if you could get someone to push. We also had a bank barn, that is to 
say a barn with an upstairs into which you could drive by going up a dirt bank. It 
was the only hill in the flat country where we lived. We would push the buggy 
off the flat floor of the barn onto the ramp which led down the hill and by 
steering with the rope, you could get a cheap thrill ride out into the yard. 

On one occasion, I had a hired hand helping me clean the chicken coop. 
When we got ready to spread the straw, we took the buggy up into the barn and 
loaded four big bales of straw on it in one tall stack. This made our load tall and 
top-heavy. I was planning to manhandle it down the hill, but the hired hand 
wanted to get on top of the straw and coast down the hill. and was confidant that 
he could handle it. So when he got himself situated up on top, I shoved him over 
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the brink and away he went. He went rattlng down the bank about forty miles 
per hour and was doing pretty well until he hit his top speed at the bottom. The 
hen house was off to the left, so he tried to steer over that way to keep from 
going straight out into the berry patch. When he pulled the rope for a left turn, 
the buggy turned all right, but he and the straw went straight ahead. The whole 
works went over and all you could see was knees, elbows, straw, buggy wheels, 
and dust. As luck would have it, my Mom just happened to be outside of the 
house at the time. She had a hard time deciding whether to come out and 
chastise us, but finally opted for a chance of being the most entertaining speaker 
at the dinner table that night, as she told Dad about the way I was running the 
farm in his absence. 
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CHAPTER 6 
DOGS 


When I was six or so, we had a short haired collie mongrel who was an 
ideal dog for a playmate of a kid my age. His name was Fido. He never hurt a 
flea, and I used to tell him all of my troubles. One day as he was eating his lunch, 
I pulled his tail. He immediately turned around and threatened me, which I 
thought was great fun. So I kept doing it over and over. He finally got tired of 
that nonsense and nipped me. It was the only time that he ever bit anyone, but it 
sure taught me to leave a dog alone when he is doing something serious. Much 
later, he caught rabies. He would stagger around and foam at the mouth, even 
while I played with him which was a very dangerous situation. He had to be 
destroyed to prevent him from poisoning us kids, but the folks did not have the 
heart to tell me what happened to him, he just came up missing. I presume that 
Dad did away with him in the middle of the night, to spare us kids the trauma of 
watching, but it was the end of my first dog. 

Some neighbors of ours had a collie bitch that was always overpopulating 
the neighborhood, so it was soon after Fido’s demise that we got one of their 
female pups. I doubt that she was the dumbest dog that ever lived, but in a big 
contest to determine who had the least to offer, I think she would have been in 
the top five. We had a hard time adjusting to this moron, especially when she 
would come into heat and all the dogs in the county beat a path to our door. She 
soon mothered a litter of pups who were all about as smart as their mother. 
While one dog can be fun, two dogs can be trouble. This bitch kept attracting 
stray dogs and it was inevitable that they would notice our flock of turkeys 
while on their romantic forays. One thing led to another and on occasion the 
dogs would drive the turkeys berserk, on other occasions they would destroy 
some of them. So the collie had to go. 

By this time we had taken up turkeys in a big way and we not only 
worried about dogs but pilferage as well, so we decided to get a first class 
watchdog. He was a full blooded German Shepherd, often called a police dog in 
those days. We called him Cap, short for Captain. He was the smartest dog that I 
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have ever known. His job was to patrol the turkey range, which I arranged by 
stretching a number 9 wire clear across the field and slipping a loop over the 
wite to which Cap was tethered with a ten-foot chain. So even though he was 
tied, he could cover a large area and if anything went amiss within sight of him 
he would bark up a fuss which you could not ignore. 

For instance, one night the cows pushed a gate open and wandered out of 
the barnyard and into the house yard. He stirred up such a fuss that I crawled out 
of bed to investigate and was able to corral the cattle before they did any damage 
to the garden. In the middle of one other night the dog was frantically trying to 
tell me something and I could not get the message. I thought that we might have 
some unwelcome dog or human visitor in the turkey flock, so I prabbed the 
shotgun, got into the car and ran up and down the road, shining the lights all 
over, but no success. The dog was still frantic. I looked among the buildings as 
best I could in the dark but could find nothing amiss. Finally when I could find 
no solution to the problem, I released the dog. He made a bee-line for the dark 
side of the barn and moments later came back out on the heels of the neighbors 
brood sow which had slipped out of her pen. She weighed about 800 pounds, 
but as she headed for home, she ran like a fox, and it took her only a second or 
two to make it back to where she belonged. 

Cap was a feal joy to be around. He was also unusual in ways that I have 
not seen in other dogs. When he was tethered on his wire, he was the meanest, 
fiercest, most terrifying maniac you have ever seen, and might well have killed 
any intruder that he could reach. Even as he displayed this image of superiority 
to a crowd of Sunday visitors and relatives, I could turn him loose and he would 
instantly become the star player in any games anyone wanted to play and the 
nicest playmate you can imagine. He was excellent at playing fetch the ball and 
other games. While he was busy playing ball, I might sneak off and go hide. 
When the stranger would say, "Where's Milt?”, he instantly stuck up his nose and 
found me, wherever I was. He was never trained with one-word commands. He 
just seemed to understand plain English, and I talked to him just like I am telling 
this story, but I think he probably understood emotions better than words. 

One of Cap’s uncanny abilities was to open doors. We had hook latches on 
some barn doors, those were a piece of cake. We had strings which passed 
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through doors to undo a latch on the other side, he could open them. We had 
door knobs which required that you turn and then push or pull, he could open 
them. Some of our door knobs were actually a steel loop grab handle that you 
passed your hand into and turned then push or pull, he could open them. He 
acquired a lot of this ability in getting out of the barn where I would lock him up 
in the most severe weather. The upstairs barn door had a turn latch made out of a 
piece of wood which would allow the door to open when upright but lock it 
when turned sideways. This latch was mounted on a piece of broomstick which 
went through the door jam where a matching inside piece was attached so that 
you could open the door from both inside and outside. Cap learned how to 
position the outside latch upright by turning the inside latch correctly and then 
pound on the door to open it. Then I had to prop it shut from the outside to keep 
him in, but even then, he might escape by diving ten feet down the hay chute. 
But as prolific as he was at opening doors, he never closed one, ever. He had no 
eyes behind to see where he had left one open and couldn't care less. 

His biggest trouble was that he was a killer. It took a lot of discipline and 
training to get him to tolerate turkeys, but he had to learn, and did. As long as I 
was within arms reach, he would almost tolerate a sitting cat, but a running cat 
was too much temptation for him to bear and he would chase them out of sight 
before I could bring him back under control. One day when he was running 
loose, he came charging into the yard and surprised our big black tom cat who 
shot off looking for shelter with Cap closing in fast. As the dog got close, old 
Tom went night up the thirty foot light pole in the middle of the yard. He smugly 
sat up there on top until the dog was safely tied up and then inched his way back 
down. 

This dogs jaws and teeth were so strong, he could eat chicken drumstick 
bones like they were popcorn. He was consequently a good rat fighter. Whereas 
other dogs often fight a rat, Cap could dispatch one with one healthy snap. One 
winter I had to get some corn fodder from a field and I took the dog along. I 
used the team of horses and a mud boat which is just a clumsy sled. As I busied 
myself loading the corn fodder onto the mud boat, it soon became evident that 
some rats had made this corn shock into a winter home. The rats had eaten 
through the tie strings and made a general mess of things. As I loaded what I 
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have ever known. His job was to patrol the turkey range, which I arranged by 
stretching a number 9 wire clear across the field and slipping a loop over the 
wire to which Cap was tethered with a ten-foot chain. So even though he was 
tied, he could cover a large area and if anything went amiss within sight of him 
he would bark up a fuss which you could not ignore. 

For instance, one night the cows pushed a gate open and wandered out of 
the barnyard and into the house yard. He stirred up such a fuss that I crawled out 
of bed to investigate and was able to corral the cattle before they did any damage 
to the garden. In the middle of one other night the dog was frantically trying to 
tell me something and I could not get the message. I thought that we might have 
some unwelcome dog or human visitor in the turkey flock, so I grabbed the 
shotgun, got into the car and ran up and down the road, shining the lights all 
over, but no success. The dog was still frantic. I looked among the buildings as 
best I could in the dark but could find nothing amiss. Finally when I could find 
no solution to the problem, I released the dog. He made a bee-line for the dark 
side of the barn and moments later came back out on the heels of the neighbors 
brood sow which had slipped out of her pen. She weighed about 800 pounds, 
but as she headed for home, she ran like a fox, and it took her only a second or 
two to make it back to where she belonged. 

Cap was a real joy to be around. He was also unusual in ways that I have 
not seen in other dogs. When he was tethered on his wire, he was the meanest, 
fiercest, most terrifying maniac you have ever seen, and might well have killed 
any intruder that he could reach. Even as he displayed this image of superiority 
to a crowd of Sunday visitors and relatives, I could turn him loose and he would 
instantly become the star player in any games anyone wanted to play and the 
nicest playmate you can imagine. He was excellent at playing fetch the ball and 
other games. While he was busy playing ball, I might sneak off and go hide. 
When the stranger would say, "Where's Milt?”, he instantly stuck up his nose and 
found me, wherever I was. He was never trained with one-word commands. He 
just seemed to understand plain English, and I talked to him just like I am telling 
this story, but I think he probably understood emotions better than words. 

One of Cap’s uncanny abilities was to open doors. We had hook latches on 
some barn doors, those were a piece of cake. We had strings which passed 
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through doors to undo a latch on the other side, he could open them. We had . 
door knobs which required that you turn and then push or pull, he could open 
them. Some of our door knobs were actually a steel loop prab handle that you 
passed your hand into and turned then push or pull, he could open them. He 
acquired a lot of this ability in getting out of the barn where I would lock him up 
in the most severe weather. The upstairs barn door had a turn latch made out of a 
piece of wood which would allow the door to open when upright but lock it 
when turned sideways. This latch was mounted on a piece of broomstick which 
went through the door jam where a matching inside piece was attached so that 
you could open the door from both inside and outside. Cap learned how to 
position the outside latch upright by furning the inside latch correctly and then 
pound on the door to open it. Then I had to prop it shut from the outside to keep 
him in, but even then, he might escape by diving ten feet down the hay chute. 
But as prolific as he was at opening doors, he never closed one, ever. He had no 
eyes behind to see where he had left one open and couldn't care less. 

His biggest trouble was that he was a killer. It took a lot of discipline and 
training to get him to tolerate turkeys, but he had to learn, and did. As long as I 
was within arms reach, he would almost tolerate a sitting cat, but a running cat 
was too much temptation for him to bear and he would chase them out of sight 
before I could bring him back under control. One day when he was running 
loose, he came charging into the yard and surprised our big black tom cat who 
shot off looking for shelter with Cap closing in fast. As the dog got close, old 
Tom went right up the thirty foot light pole in the middle of the yard. He smugly 
sat up there on top until the dog was safely tied up and then inched his way back 
down. 

This dogs jaws and teeth were so strong, he could eat chicken drumstick 
bones like they were popcorn. He was consequently a good rat fighter. Whereas 
other dogs often fight a rat, Cap could dispatch one with one healthy snap. One 
winter I had to get some corn fodder from a field and I took the dog along. I 
used the team of horses and a mud boat which is just a clumsy sled. As I busied 
myself loading the corn fodder onto the mud boat, it soon became evident that 
some rats had made this corn shock into a winter home. The rats had eaten 
through the tie strings and made a general mess of things. As I loaded what I 
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could salvage, the dog patrolled the other side and caught two or three rats trying 
to escape. After I had taken what I could, I still had quite a pile of rubbish left. 
So I moved the horses and sled to safety and set fire to the rest. I was standing 
guard on one side while the dog watched the other. All of a sudden, the biggest 
tat which I have ever seen, shot out of the burning rubbish and headed for the 
nearest infact shock some seventy feet away with the dog in hot pursuit. Now 
visualize that this dog could take fifteen foot strides when he was just playing 
around, but this tume he was in a hurry. When the dust settled, the dog had a big 
dumb loser’s look on his face and the rat was snuggled inside the next fodder 
shock. 

Not to be outdone, I went through the same process as before. I salvaged 
what I could, with the rat eluding me during the whole process until I set it on 
fire. The shock was pretty well burned up before the rat tried to escape back to 
where he had come from. That first shock was now a bunch of red hot embers 
about six inches high and fifteen feet in diameter. The dog was closing in fast as 
the rat reached the fire and dove right into the middle. The dog was planning to 
pounce on him at the same time and landed right square in the middle of the red 
hot coals where he was infensely nosing around and sniffing for the rat. Slowly 
he got the message. First he breathed in some hot stuff and jerked his head up. 
Immediately, one of his paws felt the heat, so he jerked it up to look at it. He did 
this two or three times before he really got the heat as he let out a big YIKE and 
jumped out to one side. He looked just like Pluto in the cartoons. But that rat was 
pretty clever too! He just snuck out to the edge of the fire where he could barely 
stand the heat. When we flushed him out into the open again, he was still feisty 
and full of fight, but he was no match for Cap who finally won out. 

We had a wooden corn crib that made one side of the hog house. One year 
we had used all except about ten bushels of corn, which was piled in the back 
end of the crib. One morning as Dad was getting some feed corn, he spied a rat 
in this little corn pile. Rats are a severe and costly problem, not only from what 
they eat, which is substantial, but what they destroy. So you keep cats and dogs 
as well as fighting them to extinction at every opportunity. Since the corn pile 
was small, we decided to move it and get that rat. We prepared our campaign by 
stationing the dog inside the hog house, I was on the outside with the .22 rifle, 
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and Dad was in the crib moving the corn. When a rat poked his head out ofa — 
crack of the corn crib, I got him with the .22. But this was a tricky business since 
Dad was inside and my slugs could go right through the corn crib if I aimed at 
the wrong spot. Our change of plans came after one rat made arun for it, and I 
could not hit him with the rifle before he made it to the woodpile and safety, so I 
went back to the house and got the twelve gauge shotgun. I was quite lethal out 
there with that scatter gun. The dog got his share, I was having great fun 
shooting skeet, and before we were done we had eliminated thirty rats from that 
little corn pile. I could well imagine the neighbors thinking that a war had broken 
out. The moral of the story is that when you see one rat, you may really be 
supporting from ten to one hundred. 

Since the family farm, in my day, was not so much an economic machine 
as a self contained survival unit, we also had our own orchard with 50 or more 
fruit trees. We had a cooperatively owned tree spraying , which hired some farm 
boys to go from farm to farm to spray the trees. The two guys who came to our 
house tried to intimidate the dog by spraying him with the high pressure nozzle 
and he learned to hate them with a special vengeance. He would go into a frenzy 
whenever they approached our house. One day, I had hitched my horses to the 
spray rig and was driving through the orchard while Les was doing the tree 
spraying. As I approached the orchard, I just skirted the place where Cap was 
tied and he was trying to get at Les riding on the running board of the spray rig. 
When he lunged, Les kicked his foot at the dog and Cap got a bite into the end of 
the rubber gum boot that les was wearing. Les could feel his fang go night 
between two toes as the dog slit out the end of the boot. Les gave him a little 
more room after that. The tragic end of this story is that Les got drafted into the 
Army, was in the Italian Campaign in Europe, and was killed when the Germans 
dropped an artillery shell onto their position. 

One day Cap was venturing about on his own and trapped a rabbit under 
one of my turkey brooder houses. Before I could fully appreciate the situation, 
he pulled the siding off the corner of that brooder house trying to get that rabbit. 
He was strong, he was smart, and he was a killer, but he was one of the finest 
companions I ever had. 

I often turned the dog loose to follow me while doing my chores about the 
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farm, and did so one day when he was supposed to wait for a few minutes while 
I went into the house. While I was in there, the milk truck went by. Cap lit out 
after him. As he shot out onto the road, his timing was off, and he ran right 
under the dual wheels of the milk truck. It would not have been so bad 1f it had 
killed him, but it broke his back and paralyzed his back legs. We tried to nurse 
him back to health but it was a hopeless case. I finally had to shoot him to put 
him out of his misery. It was like killing your best friend, a sad day. 

We decided to replace Cap with another German Shepherd and you could 
never believe the difference in two dogs who are supposedly of the same 
bloodlines. The second one was a lazy lop-eared joke as a watchdog. He "didn't 
hate nobody” and did not even act like it. With this second police dog around our 
house, he might have been pleased to help you carry off half the farm without a 
protest. But the reputation of Cap was well known and persisted while we had 
this second dog. It made for some humorous situations like the time when a 
county dump truck driver pulled into our place to ask for some directions. While 
I was talking to him, my new watchdog came waddling up with his head cocked 
to one side and his ears flopped over like a moron. This driver took one look at 
the dog and went up that dump truck, much like the cat had climbed the 
telephone pole. Before you could say “sassafras” he was standing on top of that 
load of stone, and it only took about two steps. It was hilarious to see that pussy 
cat dog on the ground and the driver on the truck eyeing each other. It could well 
have been one of the biggest misunderstandings of all time. 
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CHAPTER 7 
STRAY DOGS 


When I was about eight years old and my brother Dave was still at home, 
we were just starting to get into the turkey business in a substantial enough way, 
that we could make a little money at it.. We started the turkeys by hatching some 
eggs under some broody chickens. After they hatched, we put them under a 
brooder stove. When they were about ten weeks old we would start to let them 
outside to run on the grass. During that same time, we also had a disaster with a 
stray collie dog. He was a beautiful animal, but somehow he had gone wild and 
was living off the land. One day this collie sneaked into our small turkeys and 
killed about half of our sixty young turkeys. He wasn't eating them, he was just 
killing them, one at a time. I don't know where he came from, but this act of 
vandalism got him a lot of notoriety by making the local paper. So we organized 
a kind of vigilante committee made up of the local police, some deer hunters, 
and assorted farmers, all of whom were to be alerted when someone spotted the 
dog and they would try to pick him off. He just had to be eliminated, but he was 
clever and very elusive. On one day when our whole army had this marauder 
somewhat surrounded I got close enough to him that I could have hit him with a 
rock, but af my age, everybody had a gun but me, and he gave us the slip again. 

During that same year we had a crop of sugar beets. We had a sugar 
processing plant in nearby Decatur that would buy the beets, which gave us an 
opportunity for a cash crop which required a lot of labor. Most of the farmers 
who raised beets hired some Mexican migrant workers to do the manual labor 
involved, but not us. We had a lot of kids around and we all helped. 

To grow the large beets which bring the big checks, each beet needs about 
eight inches of space in which to grow. To set them properly we would seed the 
rows with a drill, planting them about ten times thicker than the end requirement. 
When these were just sprouted nice, then we would ‘block’ them. To do that we 
would use a short handled hoe, bend over and chop an eight inch space out of 
the row with the nght hand while the left hand would weed out all but one 
healthy plant which was left to mature. You would move on down the row like 
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this and hardly ever stand up straight. After you had done this for half a day you 
could hardly straighten up to walk. It was real backbreaking work. 

On one particular day we were blocking beets about a half mile from the 
house and it was nearly time for lunch. We were all stretching trying to walk 
erect and thinking about heading for the house. As we reached the end of a row 
Dave said, "Boy I am so tired that if a big wolf walked up to eat me, I would not 
even have the gumption to run. I would just tell him to go night ahead and help 
himself.” As if on cue, the neighbor lady came running out of her house with the 
message that the stray killer dog had been sighted. There was an immediate 
transformation as Dave started running for the house to get his gun. He left us all 
standing there laughing and we could not help but notice that it sure made a lot 
of difference whether the wolf was after you or you were after the wolf. 

But the renegade dog again eluded the posse on that day. It was much later 
that one of our neighbors had spied the dog taking a nap behind his barn and he 
was able to put him out of commission. We were all relieved, but while he lived 
this maverick dog had everyone on alert. 
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CHAPTER 8 
CHICKENS AND MICE 


One year when it was time to start a flock of young chicks, we were short 
of brooder houses, what with the turkeys and all. So we cordoned off one end of 
the chicken coop and turned it into a chick nursery. It made an ideal place for the 
little chicks because the building was tight, warm, and secure with a concrete 
floor and well sheltered from the elements. As the young chicks grew up, it was 
easy to defer the removal of the brooder stove from day to day to week to 
month, and it just got shoved out of the way and ignored. This stove was little 
more than a tin can with a grate inside, on which you built the coal fire. A tin 
bonnet around the stove kept the heat down near the place where the chicks 
could gather to keep warm and cozy. With the bonnet removed, the stove was 
about as big as a large waste basket. So it stayed there in the hen house way into 
the summer. 

One day we were engaged in our periodical cleaning of the hen house and 
decided to to pick up the stove and move it to its regular storage shed. Much to 
our surprise, a mouse jumped out. So we went looking for the cat. The biggest 
reason that you keep cats on a farm is to control the mice. When we would call, 
"Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!” the cats would come running to get something to eat. We 
collared one of our pets and took her into the hen house. She was a big black cat 
and an excellent mouser. 

Cats were usually off limits in the chicken coop, because they could easily 
learn to to get ataste for drumsticks, so we had to catch her and carry her inside. 
We set her down in front of the damper door of the brooder stove, trying to 
point out where the action was. Sure enough, it did not take much poking around 
in the stove before a mouse came out and tabby dispatched her. Where you see 
one mouse, there may well be five unseen, so we poked around again, and out 
came another, then another, and another. When we ran out of mice, that cat had 
caught twenty-three mice out of that little stove. She did not just catch them, she 
ate them, and by the time we got done, she was a bit overloaded. 

The mice had been very clever in their selection of a site for their resort 
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hotel. The place was full of litter for nesting. Chicken feed was in ample supply 
for food, and the place was safe from cats and dogs. So they had a pretty good 
thing going there until we upset their apple cart. At the rate that they multiply, in 
another six months we might have had more mice than chickens. 
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CHAPTER 9 
COWS 


Even though we had some of everything on our farm, we were basically a 
dairy farm. One of our main sources of regular income was the milk check 
which we got for selling milk to the local condensery. It also caused most of our 
work. We had no milking machines. We milked our cows by hand, twice a day, 
and it was the job that I hated the most, and probably the main reason that I 
never seriously considered the farm as my life’s vocation. To me, it was never 
ending drudgery. First, I was never an excellent milker, and second, it had to be 
done twice a day, rain or shine, summer or winter, Sunday, weekday, holiday, it 
did not matter. Vacation? what is that? You planned your entire life around 
milking time. What a drag!! 

Cows, of course, are not bad animals to be around, and each has her own 
personality. Some are very lovey-dovey and want a lot of attention, others are 
more aloof and distant.. Among our nine cows, all were pretty easy to get along 
with except one. That one was so bad that she would long since have been 
converted into soup meat and hamburger except that she gave a lot more milk 
than any other cow and twice as much as the average. But gave is the wrong 
word, you had to take it away from her, and that's where all the trouble came in. 
She would kick like a union steward. To milk her without putting ourselves in 
jeopardy, we would put hobbles on her, and then also tie the nearest leg to the 
back wall so that if she kicked, she could not reach the milker. She was a real 
bitch. One night my mother was spraying the cows to keep the flies off, when 
this vixen lashed out unexpectedly, picked Mom up bodily, and flipped her about 
eight feet backward to where she landed unceremoniously against the concrete 
wall. I'll never forget that Mona Lisa look on Mom's face as she knelt on her 
haunches where she lit, not knowing whether to laugh or get furious. 
Fortunately, she did not get seriously hurt. 

In the summer, the flies just love the cow barn. You try to keep things 
clean to avoid attracting them but they are always there. We would usually spray 
the cows to keep the flies off, but their fly swatting tails would be moving 
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constantly. When you are milking and that tail catches you on the back of the 
neck it really smarts. And it gets even better if the cow just hung it down into the 
putter and got the tail soaked in urine before she smacks you one. According to 
my TV, they now sell Man and Beast fragrances. When I was on the farm, I must 
have used up a million dollars worth, I smelled aromatic all of the time. 

Dairy farming is basic. Grow the crops, feed them to the cows, sell the 
milk, catch the manure, use it to fertilize and enrich the fields, grow more and 
better crops. We had a gutter night behind the cows to catch their droppings, This 
putter had to be cleaned out twice a day. So I would usually let the cows out for 
a drink and a walk just before milking time, while I would wheel in the litter 
carrier and clean out the gutter. 

This method gives the cows some chance to exercise. But they also get into 
the habit of having their bowel movement right on the walkway, while coming or 
going. It got to be a habit which was hard to break, but also hard to live with, so 
we tried to train them to hold it till they got out into the barnyard. One day, two 
of our neighbor boys got the idea that a little electrical persuasion might teach 
one of their habitual offenders to do her business elsewhere, rather than standing 
around and pooping on the walkway. They put a wire under the cows tail. They 
hooked the other end to a hot light switch. They planned that when she stopped 
to crap, they would give her a liftle tickle so that she would get the hint to hurry 
outside. When she stopped to poop, they flipped the switch. But instead of 
prodding her to get moving, she let out an OOOF and dropped like she had been 
pole-axed. She got nght back up when they cut the juice, but the boys sure 
learned a lesson, and I reckon the cow might have gotten a little something out of 
it too. 

Our litter carrier was suspended from a monorail track which branched 
into all of the stables. Outside the barn, it hung from a swinging derrick the 
reached out over the barnyard. It let us pile the manure out away from the barn. 
The juice would squeeze out of this manure pile and make a smelly little brown 
pond behind the manure pile. You would not call this stuff water, but it would 
freeze when the temperature dropped down way below freezing. 

On one cold day, the stink pond was just freshly glazed over with brown 
ice and I was testing it as my brother Dave was watering the horses. There was 
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enough water in the mix to make a nice smooth surface. There was also enough 
excrement in the mix to make the ice soft and mushy, rather than solid and 
brittle. As I ventured out onto the ice, it started to sink, crack, and ooze up 
enough brown juice through the cracks to make me scurry for shore. Dave 
immediately gave me the raspberries and ridiculed me for being scared. Just to 
prove the point, he came clomping across the hard frozen ground, running to 
take along smooth slide on the new ice. I have no word for what his approach 
looked like, but it is the opposite of graceful. The entire area had been soft and 
deeply pock marked by cow tracks. Now it was rough and frozen. He was 
wearing tall rubber gum boots. As he came staggering, running, flailing, faster, 
and faster over the frozen manure. He could barely keep his balance. When he 
reached the pond, he stuck out his foot to slide. It went nght through the mush. 
As he tripped, he spread-eagled out into the pond where the ice collapsed and 
dropped him right into the soup. Besides being fragrant, he was also cold. We 
had to wash him off with cold well water before he could even approach the 
house, leave alone , get inside to change clothes. 

The drinking water for our cows and horses was kept in a large concrete 
tank which presented its own special set of problems. In cold weather, the water 
wanted to freeze, but we had to keep it warm enough to be liquid so the animals 
could drink. We had a coal fired tank heater, a water tight cast iron tank that sat 
down in the water. You could then only approach the fire from the top, which 
made it nasty to work on, especially to kindle a fire, and this was always on a 
bitterly cold day. I had to take out the fire and the grates to clean out the ashes, 
and then rebuild the stove from the bottom up with grates and corn cobs and 
coal to get the fire started. It was a cold nasty job that always had to be done on a 
bitterly cod day. 

So I decided to make life a little easier for myself by making some 
improvements. I converted the coal stove to an oil bummer. First, I mounted an oil 
tank up high and away from the stove. I then jury-rigged a bunch of pipes and 
channels from a drip valve at the fuel tank, down an inclined pipe, and into a 
funnel at the stove lid, from which it dripped into the fire. It worked great, I 
eliminated a nasty job, and I was really congratulating myself. Then one day I 
had lit the oil fire in my new contraption and was going about my business doing 
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other chores when I noticed that the fire had come up through the funnel, setting 
fire to my long inclined pipe. This worked just like a jet engine with air sucking 
up into the bottom and the fire jetting out on top, all over the fuel tank. All of 
this was within ten feet of the barn which was full of hay. Just one spark in there 
and it would have been good bye baby.. Fortunately, I was able to shut it off and 
pet it under control, but it taught me a serious lesson. Safety is a very important 
thing to consider when you are dealing in Amos and Andy inventions and I was 
alot more careful after that near miss. 

We fed our cows mostly grain, hay, and ensilage. The ensilage was stored 
in a silo. Ours was nearly forty feet tall. Access to the inside of the silo was up a 
ladder inside of a tin chute. The ensilage was forked out of the silo door and slid 
down this same chute to the shed at the bottom. Our ensilage was chopped up 
cormstalks. It is moist and tightly packed when stored in the silo and would spoil 
except for the fact that it gets no air. As you use it off the top of this forty foot 
high pack, it starts to breath through the top of the pile and the top layer begins 
to spoil and generate heat. As this warm mass of small particles drops down the 
chute, it warms the air in the chute. Warm air goes up, heavy matter goes down, 
and on a cold day this created a couple of fighting forces. The ensilage would 
cause a down draft in the chute as it dropped but as soon as it hit bottom, the 
warm air it left behind would shoot up, carrying with it any small particles left in 
the air. So every time you allowed for a pause in the down ward flow of 
ensilage, a shower of the fluffy and soggy particles would back blast up into the 
silo over your head where it could then settle down on you like snow, especially 
down the back of your neck. But this was quite a work incentive, because if you 
followed each forkfull with another, before the first one hit bottom, then you 
could control the back blast until you were done. You could throw down a 
whole days supply without getting a shower 1f you did not stop to breathe. 

The basic reason a cow gives milk is to nurture her calf. So as we intrude 
into natures methods to usurp this milk supply for our own uses, it 1s still an 
important part of milk production to plan the calves and keep them coming 
regularly. Cows give the most milk nght after calving and then tend to taper off 
as they go later into the cycle, drying up completely for a time before the new 
calf is born. Every time we got a new calf in our herd we had to make a decision. 
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Would we fatten it up and sell it for veal, or would we grow it up to replace one 
of the older cows in the herd. Veal calves could be fattened on milk and grain, 
but if you intend to keep a calf and make it a part of the herd, then it behooves 
you to break it from nursing as soon as possible to eliminate the possibility that it 
might want to nurse away your profits as it prew up.. 

So part of our regimen was to wean a calf at an early age, get it to drink 
from a bucket, instead of from its mother. No one has enjoyed a complete and 
full life until they have tried to teach a young calf to drink from a bucket. The 
young calf has two instinctive traits, sucking and bucking. The sucking part is 
easy to work with. You just give the calf your fingers and he sucks up a storm. 
Then you straddle him, with his head between your legs and your fingers in his 
mouth, you push his head down into the bucket of milk. As he tastes the milk, 
and siphons it in, you gradually withdraw your fingers until he learns to do it on 
his own. So far so good except it doesn't happen that smoothly. When the calf 
sucks his mother, he loses a grip on the teat and gives an abrupt nudge to regain 
his hold. this same bucking also tells his mother that he is interested in what she 
has to offer and seems to be a factor in getting her to let her milk down, that is to 
make it available. As you are trying to get this dude to drink from a bucket, he 
keeps up this instinctive habit. So likely as not, boy, bucket, and milk may all get 
a whopping buck and go flying into a soupy mess. After about five or six of 
these upsets, it 1s a real joy of achievement to have him catch on. But by that 
time, it is probably also time to go change clothes because you are probably milk 
soaked from stem to stern. If milk bathes generate beauty then you should be a 


gorgeous sight. 
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CHAPTER 10 
THE BULL 


Being a dairy farm, we also had our own bull. Oftentimes, a bull is owned 
and shared by several different farmers, but we had our own. When he was 
young and growing, we let him run with the herd of cattle. Bulls can never be 
trusted, even by people who are around one every day. They can tum vicious 
and attack you at a most unexpected moment. It is always difficult to say when a 
bull is old enough to be dangerous. By contrast, most cows are not to be feared 
at all, nor is a young bull while he is growing up, but the danger comes in not 
recognizing the time when he becomes old enough for you to treat him with 
more respect than that to which you have become accustomed. 

I had gone out to the pasture to get the cows on this particular afternoon. 
Cows are generally friendly and responsive. When you come to remind them that 
it is time to do the milking, they just amble off toward the barn. The young bull 
was bringing up the rear and I was following along behind on my bicycle, 
without a care in the world. In an instant, he spun around, faced me, pawed the 
ground, snorted, and was ready to charge. My hair must have stood straight on 
end. I can be evasive on a bicycle, but he surprised me so completely that I did 
not have much chance to make decisions in the split second. So I just kept 
coming straight at him as I tried to out bluff him. I had one of those raucous 
klaxon horns on my bike and I just reached up and gave it a determined shove, 
which blared right in his face. That out nerved him and he turned around and 
followed the cows home, but I was never the same. 

When I got home and discussed this with Dad, he decided that the bull had 
to be separated from the herd and confined for our safety. Now the proper way 
to do this was to put the bull in a bull pen made of sturdy three inch iron pipes, 
but we did not have one nor the funds to build one. But we decided that it was 
time to put a ring in his nose and teach him to lead. 

Putting a ring in a bull's nose is a lot like the mice talking about belling the 
cat. It sounds real easy until you try to do it. The ring is hinged. When you 
remove the little screw that keeps it shut, you can open it into two semicircles. To 
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msert it in the bulls nose, you must pierce the center of his nose with a knife that 
slips onto the ring so that you insert it m one nostril and it comes out of the 
other. Now need I tell you that piercing the center of the nose of an animal who 
is big and fierce enough to kill you is a bit tricky. If he does not cooperate then 
you have bitten of a pretty big hunk of work, as we did. 

We tied him up with about thirty feet of rope, trying to tie his head to a 
stall in such a way that he could not move. But he was so strong that he could 
still flinch and fidget enough to make it a hard task. Aft the end though, we 
persevered. Clamping the rng shut after you have it im his nose 1s easy. Putting 
that microscopic screw into the itsy-bitsy hole without dropping it into the litter is 
a different story. Finding the screw if you dropped it was mmpossible. The people 
who make these rings are smart enough to give you an extra screw with each nng 
and we needed them both. We finally got the job done, but it was a toughie. 

Putting the mng in the bulls nose has just one purpose. This is a very 
tender spot of his anatomy, and after the bull learns to respect it, you can snap a 
bull staff onto the ring. so that the smallest child can lead the toughest bull with a 
high degree of confidence and safety. But just because we had placed a ring in 
this bulls nose did not mean that he had learned to respect it. He still had to be 
trained. 

When we gathered to train him to lead, he was in a stall tied with a chain 
around his neck. So Dave snapped the bull staff onto the ning and stood alert to 
teach the bull to follow orders. But Dad had a bit more experience and foresight 
sensing that this might not be a fair fight. So he attached a ten foot rope onto the 
ming in addition to the six foot staff. This would allow him to give Dave some 
backup if he needed it. When they were quite sure that they were ready and 
could master the bull, I turned him loose. The bull just made one mad dash for 
the door and left both of them standing there flat footed with their mouths agape. 
They could not even touch the staff, nor the rope, let alone hang on, as the bull 
charged around the barn yard. So we had to bring him back into the barn and 
Start over. 

This time they tied a fifty foot rope onto the bull When we tumed him 
loose, he got away from the staff about as quickly as before, but this time they 
had the advantage. They both hung on to that fifty foot rope as the bull slid them 
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around the barnyard on thei stomachs. The bull soon played himself out and 
decided that he was not having all that much fun. Slowly but surely the guys 
reeled him in and got him under control. We still used the same procedure for a 
week or two until the bull leammed who was in charge, and from then on it was 
easy. But even though he would then lead like a puppy, you had to treat him with 
tespect and be on guard all the tume. Every time he went to the watering trough, | 
had to snap the bull shaft onto the ning, lead him out, and bring hirn back. 

By the same token, when a cow came info heat, I had to lead the bull out 
to her, and when he was finished, I would tie him up again Oniginally, 
neighbors would lead a cow over to our house to get her serviced, but once the 
bull became easy to control the neighbors often came to get the bull who was 
now easy to lead. rather than training each of their cows to follow the halter. So 
it was not unusual to see one of our neighbors leading our Romeo off to one of 
his little trysts. Having that bull around the farm was just like smoking an 
expensive cigar while sifting on a box of dynamite. It seemed enjoyable enough, 
but you never knew when something disastrous might happen, and you were 
very careful. In our case, we never had any serious injuries. But in our day it was 
not unusual to read the local paper and find where some farmer had been gored 
by his own bull. It was always, without fail by a bull that was very gentle and 
had never shown any antagonism. 
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CHAPTER 11 
CATS 


I have never loved a cat. We always had from one to ten cats, but we had 
them for mouse and rat patrol. I did not hate them, I just never got attached to 
one the same as I did to a dog. The cats made their home in the barn and ate any 
mice that ventured in. We fed them fresh cows milk at milking time. 

Our cats were usually friendly, that is to say you could call them, pet them, 
pick them up, and so on, but they were also self centered. One summer the cats 
caught a disease that was going around, they called it distemper. Every so often 
we would find one dead until they were all gone. We kept our eyes and ears 
open, looking for replacements, but there seemed to be a shortage of cats all over 
our area At that tume we were sort of half adopted by a stray black cat that had 
never settled down at anyone's home, but just moved from opportunity to 
opportunity. She had never been tamed and was quite aloof. Even though she 
would eat what was offered, she would wait to take the food until you backed 
off to a safe distance. She was quite wild and a bit mean when it came to 
defending herself. But she seemed to be of hardy stock and immune to the 
distemper. 

She got herself pregnant and had her kittens under our woodshed, just like 
you would expect from a wild animal. When we befriended her kittens, she 
moved them to a new hiding place. I figured that if I could catch her and pet her 
that she might lose some of her fear, so we kept feeding and coaxing her. I kept 
moving her food dish closer and closer to the woodshed, and finally inside. One 
day as she was eating, I shut the door. I tried to calm her down, but she would 
slip under the farthest corners of anything that she could crawl under and just 
glare defiance. I caught her while I was wearing a pair of heavy leather gloves, 
but she clamped down on my finger hard enough to convince me that she was 
not ready to be anybody's close friend. She hated people, and that was that. But 
she did mother some healthy kittens and from then on we always had some black 
cats around. The young ones were nice and sociable, but their mother was a real 
bitch. But she seemed to be immune to the distemper and her kittens were also 
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very healthy, so she served her purpose. 

There is a thread of our modus operanda in the cats. We had no money to 
spend. We lived off the land and grew our own. We raised our own cats, our 
own cows, our own horses, pigs, plant seeds, etc. to a great extent. Only in the 
tarest of cases would we purchase prime breeding stock from outside our own 
blood lines; we did not have that kind of money to invest. So the way in which 
we restocked our cats was the rule, not the exception. 
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CHAPTER 12 
GOATS 


We tried about anything and every thing on our farm. One time we even 
had some goats. It seems that someone had told Grandpa that goats milk was the 
ultimate health food, so we went out and got a nanny goat. Now even when you 
are accustomed to milking cows, this can be quite a novelty. Grandpa built a 
milking table with a stanchion where you could get the goat up to a level where 
you could milk her without standing on your head. Even then, you needed more 
of a two-finger prip rather than a handshake. 

The main problem with adding goats to our menagerie was that goats are 
just a titch ornerier than most animals. The nanny goat made a pretty decent pet, 
but when she gave birth to a billy goat kid, we had almost more than we had 
bargained for. 

Mother was a bit on the chunky side, and by the time the billy goat came to 
live with us she was over fifty years old. She was certainly not as fleet of foot as 
that little devil. You could just see the mischief dancing in his eyes. He could leap 
six feet straight up into the air. He could stand on and balance himself on a dime. 
When he was resting he was always up on something tall. Whenever he could get 
behind Mom, he would rare back and butt her full force. Even though he was 
still young and small, he could hit pretty hard. By the time she would turn to face 
his attack, he would be up on a horse stanchion or on top of some potato crates, 
as much as to say, "Who? Me?”. He was just too fast for her and I had to come 
to her rescue more than once. 

I always loved to roughhouse with the little imp, but he was very selective 
in picking his targets. He would never over extend himself with anyone who was 
a fair match. Mother was kind of feisty too, and would never admit that she was 
no match for his speed and agility until he snuck up behind her again. She could 
get pretty sore. 3 

Goats have two bad reputations. One is that they will eat tin cans. That is 
wrong. They don't eat tin cans, but that is one of the few things that they don't 
eat. They will swallow about anything that they can chew. The other bad 
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reputation is that they smell bad. Now we never had that problem. It stems from 
the fact that a grown billy goat has a beard. When he wants to attract a female, he 
urinates on his beard, and you know how the girls go for that!!' Obviously, if it 
attracts his lady love then it must smell GOOD! We never had the problem, 
because we never kept a billy goat old enough to use cologne, and the nanny we 
had was very clean and neat, with no offensive aroma. 
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CHAPTER 13 
DAD AND THE FARM 


The main reason that my young life was such a financial nightmare was 
due to my Dad's financial plans for him and his family, in which everything went 
wrong. Dad was an entrepreneur. Before the farm, he had been successful in all 
he touched. He was an intelligent man with outstanding mechanical ability. He 
could literally do anything. He had been a construction contractor. With his gang, 
he built more than 30 houses and 30 barns, He owned a threshing company, 
complete with steam engines, grain separators, clover seed mulls, and the 
appurtenances to make them practical. He started a tree spraying company which 
would administer the scab and worm control solutions to the fruit orchards that 
were situated on every farm. He acquired the mechanical, carpenter, and 
blacksmith tools which enabled him to fix these machines when they went awry, 
and he had the mechanical ability to figure out how they worked. So he was also 
often the free advice aide to any one who had a problem with a farm machine, 
even on rare occasions to the farm equipment dealers’ mechanics. 

With this background, during World War I in 1917, he was pretty well off. 
But he lived in a tiny house, on a small plat of ground, he had three kids with 
more on the way, and his mind told him that he needed more space in which his 
kids could live and more dirt to grow the things that would feed them. Times 
were good, prices were rising, interest rates were decent at 7% per annum, and it 
was obviously time to expand into a more suitable location for his growing 
family. He also had his father-in-law, my Granddad, who may have pushed him 
into it, but for whatever reason he bought the farm. 

The farm was eighty acres of prime farm land, just half a mile away from 
Granddad's farm. His sister's family lived right next door on 40 acres and wanted 
more land, so after the purchase, Dad sold 20 acres to his sister's family, leaving 
us with 60 acres. Now the average farm size in those days which supported most 
self contained family farms was 80 acres, but in my prejudiced mind, selling off 
20 acres looked like lessening the gamble of debt and was less of a duty to aman 
whose first interest seems to have been his outside business activities. 
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The further plan was to pay $100 an acre for the land, borrow the money 
at 7% interest, pay it off in 20 years, and provide his kids with a solid future in 
farming. With everything mortgaged to the hilt, it would take some diligence and 
hard work to make the proposition work, but that was no big obstacle to the 
thinking at the time. So the farm life became the center of the family, the kids 
kept coming until eight had been bom, the interest payments made money a 
scarce commodity, but the kids were fed, the house was warm and as the kids 
prew up they had a future to look forward to when the farm was paid off But 
the kids also used up money that should have paid off the farm. In addition, 
there was the expense of buying farm equipment and livestock, so more money 
was borrowed. By 1929, the debt was about $13,000. The interest on the debt 
nearly $1000 per year, and the income was very little more than that. Then 
disaster struck. 

In 1929, the stock market crashed. Eggs went from 40 cents a dozen to 
eight. Sugar had been selling for 65 cents a pound and went down to five. Other 
prices dropped similar amounts except for the interest on the debt which stayed 
the same. Dad was bowled over by the events which he had in no way foreseen. 
He always told me that he had no intention of going in above his head, but all the 
advice available believed that the good times would roll on forever. 
Unfortunately they did not. By 1933 we were in all ways of measuring, bankrupt. 
Good financial planning at that tume would have declared bankruptcy and walked 
out, but that was not my Dad. He had made these debts, he had borrowed money 
on his good name, and he was poing to repay if or die trying. 

But 1933 was the start of the turn around. At the time, the land mortgage 
companies owned about one out of ten farms in our area and they would rather 
negotiate than take some more. Land was down in price to nearly $25 an acre 
because no one had the money to buy it. Dad started making the statement that as 
soon as he could get $100 an acre for our place, he would sell it, and the kids 
kept growing up. By 1933, I was 10 years old, Dave was 18 years old and 
beginning to take a serious look at our financial situation and my sister Ann also 
understood about money, so they pushed for renegotiation with the loan 
company. They got an immediate response by a reduction of the interest rate 
from 7% to 4% on the money we owed on the farm, and things started to get 
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better for us. In the meantime, as the kids matured, none was enamored with the 
chance to become a successful farmer. By 1945 I sold the farm for $175 an acre, 
which ended the farm story but that comes later in this tale. 
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CHAPTER 14 
TURKEYS 


As Dave got old enough to plan ahead, he noticed the advantages that 
turkeys offered to us as a cash crop. So turkeys became the basis of my Barnyard 
College course Economics 101. At the time, we were making about 50% profit on 
the 30 turkeys, which we raised in a year. Money is what we needed in the worst 
way, and this was easy money, compared to the way we were accustomed to 
getting it. When I was fourteen, Dave left home, Dad was working in a factory, 
and I became the farm manager, with Dad still number one boss. Around that 
same time, Granddad came to live with us and acted as adviser, critic, and 
pusher. It seemed to me that if we could make nice money on thirty turkeys, then 
we should make three times as much on a hundred, without that much more 
work, and thirty times as much on a thousand. So I kept increasing the flock as 
fast as we could accumulate the facilities to handle them. By the time I turned 
twenty, we were one of the biggest turkey farms in Indiana They went a long 
way toward paying for the farm. 

But raising a thousand turkeys is not all wine and roses. Turkeys are 
undoubtedly the dumbest, frailest, most eccentric, and goofiest creatures that 
ever lived. How they ever survived in the wild is beyond me. When you present 
them with some different feed than they are accustomed to, they stand and gawk, 
and croak, and panic for about half a day before they will taste it and see if it's fit 
to eat. I only loved them for the money. As a living thing to be near to and 
observe, they are a piece of work. When they are leaving their home base, they 
have their heads up high and are looking around. If they get to a fence, they just 
hop over it. An hour later when they are trying to get back home to the feeders, 
they come back with their heads on the ground, poking it through holes in the 
fence, and trying to squeeze through, and would probably stay there and starve to 
death before they would get the idea to jump over the same fence they just 
hopped over to get out. So I had to go out twice a day and throw the dummies 
back over the fence. One year it got so bad I even invented a one-way cone trap 
that would let them sneak back into the field, after they jumped out. 
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In 1944, the country was in the middle of the biggest fight of all time. I 
had visions of joining the Air Corps, but I had one side of my nose plugged up. 
Consultation with a doctor indicated that a simple operation with about two days 
in the hospital should eliminate that problem, so early in the year I had an 
operation. When the doctor cut into my blockage, he found a bloody tumor, 
instead of the fleshy thing that he expected. So for the next six months I was in 
and out of the hospitals while he and other specialists worked on my problem. 
They almost killed me. I had twenty one blood transfusions and lost 28 pounds 
throughout this ordeal, the main problem being that they would work a 
procedure on me and send me home. Then in the middle of the might, or 
whenever, I would spring a leak and bleed like a stuck pig, so back to the 
hospital we went. 

In the middle of all this mayhem, and while I was locked up in the 
hospital, the new young turkeys arrived. I had purchased 1200 day old poults for 
about a dollar apiece and they arrived in chick boxes. The idea was to put about 
250 under each of five electric brooder stoves in five separate brooder houses, 
where they would be warm and cozy. I had cleaned the brooder houses, set up a 
1000 watt electric stove in each one, and was just ready to install the feeder wires 
when I got another hemorrhage, and back to the hospital I went. This put a bad 
crimp in everyone else's plans, because there was no one to do all of the work 
that went with starting the little birds off on the night foot. 

Dad had to take a day off work from his factory job, to try and get 
everything ready for the 1200 poults that were being delivered. He wired all five 
of these brooder houses into on pair of wires. The wires led to the garage, where 
I had planned to wire them into a service which was barely heavy enough to 
handle the load. Dad was a mechanical genius, but electricity came a bit late in 
his life and he knew the basics, but was not too swift on the details. So when he 
was teady to feed juice to the 5000 watts worth of brooders, he put a simple 
two-pronged plug on the end of the feed wires and plugged them into a plastic 
fixture that had a capacity of about 350 watts. Juice started to flow, the brooders 
lit up, the brooder houses got warm, and he thought he had the situation under 
control. 

That afternoon and evening, the whole family chipped in to help each 
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other unpack the fluffy little bundles and deposit them under the five brooder 
stoves. Dad, Mom, Granddad, and Rosemary pitched in to help get the young 
turkeys unpacked and into their new homes and were rightfully congratulating 
themselves on how well they were able to fill in for me while I was bleeding in 
the hospital. So far, so good. 

As it got dark, and before going to bed, Dad took another turn through the 
brooder houses to make sure that everything was all right. Far from it, he found 
that the electricity was off, the houses were cold and dark, and the cold little 
turkeys were crowding on top of each other in an attempt to keep warm. In the 
process they were smothering the ones underneath. So the alarm went out, and 
the whole family went out and gathered up the remaining turkeys, put them back 
in the shipping cartons, and they spent their first night in our house. 

After the emergency was some what belayed, Dad set about finding the 
problem. The plastic plug, into which he had plugged this whole electrical load, 
had melted and caused an open circuit. He then did the only thing that he knew 
how to handle, put a new plug in the place of the melted one, and hooked 
everything up just the way it had been before. To understand why an intelligent 
man would do this, you must remember that we were totally self sufficient. We 
did everything by ourselves. We would never call a repair man to do anything 
that we could handle ourselves, and if it did not work, then you learned from 
your experience. In this case if was a very expensive lesson. 

And of course the inevitable happened. The little turks were put back out 
the next day, the electricity stayed on until that night when they all had to go out 
and box them up and take them back into the house again. Of course Dad knew 
where the trouble was by now, so it did not take as long to replace the burned up 
plug with a new one. 

I was in the hospital, Dave was in England getting ready for D-Day, my 
older sisters were married and living in Ft. Wayne 35 miles away, and it was only 
natural for Mom to discuss all this fun they were having, so as soon as practical, 
Esther and Les came out to see what was really going on. After listening to all of 
the stories, Les went out to see whether he could help. He was employed at the 
GE at the time, and even though he was no electrical engineer, the problem was 
not as confusing to him as to the others. He walked into the garage and found the 
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plastic plug red hot. He quickly shut off the power, knocked the plastic plug 
clean off the wall and out into the yard with one swipe of a hammer, and then 
spliced the feed wires directly into the service wires. During the mayhem, we lost 
about 300 of my new turkeys, which also let us go down from five brooders to 
four, and the problem was resolved. 

The help that Les gave us with the turkeys was significant and I owed him 
a big debt, but it was miniscule compared to the other help he gave me. He could 
clearly see that the doctor who, was treating me was totally over his head, and he 
instigated my transfer to a more seasoned specialist who was the dean of 
medicine at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, and even though my 
problems would not yet be over, they started to improve from that day on. I had 
asked the first doctor whether he ever treated a problem such as mine previously, 
and he said he had had one. What he did not tell me was that the poor fellow 
died. 

Each of my 10 X 12 brooder houses had a 10 X 12 sun porch alongside. 
These porches were completely enclosed with wire. The birds could get air and 
sun, and since the droppings fell out through the bottom, the birds were clean 
and healthy. The problem came from the fact that they loved the outdoors, but 
they were too young to be in the rain which would make them get cold and die. 
So I spent many an evening picking them up one by one and stuffing them 
through the little door into the brooder house where they would be warm, safe, 
and dry. When they got to the borderline age, I would leave them out unless it 
rained. Being dressed up and doing the town was no excuse. If it started to rain 
then I had to make a bee line for home when the rain started, and stuff the 
turkeys into the brooder house, one by one. After they got to be twelve weeks 
old, they never went indoors again. 

Grown turkeys stay outside, rain or shine, summer or winter. Out in the 
open fields they love to eat grasshoppers, and they are very adept at catching 
them. You can catch grasshoppers the same way. A turkey concentrates on just 
one bug. When the grasshopper jumps, he may go as far as ten feet, but he 
usually lands in a heap. Before he can jump again, he has to right himself, climb 
onto something firm, and only then is he ready to go again. He is the most 
vulnerable when he lands, and dumb as they are, turkeys seem to learn this faster 
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than people do. They just keep after that one bug and usually nab him on about 
his second jump while he is still scrambling around trying to latch on to 
something solid. 

One year we had a real pestilence of grasshoppers, so we herded the 
turkeys into an infected field to clean them out. This kills two birds with one 
stone. First, you eliminate the bugs who are killing your crops, and second, it’s 
cheap turkey feed. It is not quite as easy as it sounds. The turkeys home 1s the 
feed troughs. We were herding them quite a distance away, into a strange area. 
To keep them all together and moving, about three of us used long cane fishing 
poles and we were proceeding pretty well. But the farther you get from home, the 
heavier 1s the pressure to get back. So if just one bird slipped through our ranks, 
the whole flock might take off en mass and fly over our heads and back to the 
base. It was very dramatic to watch but it meant that we had to go back and start 
all over. When we finally did get them into the virgin grasshopper country they 
had more fun than a church picnic. they really did clean the hoppers out of that 
field. 

One of the equipment changes that I made when our turkey flocks 
increased in size was to mount all of the feeders, water fountains, and roosts on 
skids to make them easy to move. The turkeys have a filthy habit of eating their 
own droppings when they accumulate, which gets them sick and they die. So I 
would regularly move them to fresh grass. the roosts were strips of 2 x 3 lumber 
sitting on trestles which the birds roost on at night. When we started into this 
business, we had to disassemble these, move them, and rebuild at the new 
location. After I mounted them on skids 1n fifty foot sections, I could move one 
in seconds. 

One night a stray dog got into our turkey field and attacked the turkeys on 
the roost. He caught one or two, and threw the others into a panic. They just got 
wild and flew off in all directions. When a 20 pound turkey flies into something, 
it hits with all the grace of a cannon ball. The only way to prevent that kind of 
problem is to control the dog and I covered that in another chapter. When we got 
up the next morning, we found turkeys on top of fences, on the barn, on the 
garage, and literally strewn all over the farm. Some had been wounded in their 
pell mell escapade and had to be treated, as well as regathering the flock. 
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During those turkey years, I bought a junker panel truck, to haul feed to 
the turkeys and to drag their roosts and feeders around whenever they needed 
moving. When a big flock of turkeys gathers, they soon eradicate the grass they 
are camped on. Add an occasional rain shower to the mix, and you get a slick top 
coat, almost as slippery as ice. Operating that junk truck on this gravy could 
teach you a lot about driving on ice. I got so adept at this that 1 could make two 
complete spins, but I only tned it out in the open where I would not hit 
anything.. I did a lot of work with that truck and I also had a lot of fun. For 
instance, when I left the turkey range I had to circle around the barn. This was a 
bank barn, and the bank went well out into the yard. The more I sped by this 
bank, the shorter I would cut my circle until finally I was shooting over the bank 
instead of going around it. I shot out into the air for about fifty feet, just as 
Granddad was sauntering out of the chicken coop. He was so amazed, he did not 
quite know whether he should run for cover, or take a front seat at the hell 
drivers show. He rarely approved of my behavior and this was no exception. 

The farm was a constant haven for city cousins whose folks wanted them 
to spend some time in the real world. One day, I had eight year old Arthur with 
me as I was feeding the turkeys. He was having great sport making the turkeys 
gobble. He would yell and they would all respond. The turkeys were eyeing him 
as a definite threat, as they did all new objects and they kept gathering closer 
around him to size him up. I got distracted by my feeding chores when a big 
ruckus erupted. Turkeys are big cowards, but they like to bluff, so they kept 
crowding Art until he gave way. When he retreated they became more 
aggressive. When I first noticed what was happening, they had him yelling and 
screaming in full flight with the whole flock right on his heels. When he circled 
around to where I was, they let up, but in the meantime, he was sure they would 
eat him alive, which they well might if you let them have their way. 

Marketing time was Thanksgiving and Christmas. We killed, dressed and 
delivered about fifty birds for each holiday. The rest were sold live to wholesale 
dealers, who hauled them to the big cities in truck load lots. 

Since that time and with the development of frozen food systems, turkeys 
have become much less seasonal and also less profitable. It is now a very huge 
year round food business and the profit margins have narrowed. Today's 
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prowers are certainly not making the fifty percent profit that we made as pioneers 
in that business, but I doubt that the turkeys have gotten any smarter. But God 
bless their dumb attitudes, the turkeys got me through Economics 101, which 
basically says, if you can't live on the money that is coming in, then do 
something dramatic to change your lot. In our case, they pulled us out of the 
depression and helped pay for the farm. 
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CHAPTER 15 
HIRED HANDS 


Our money shortage started to alleviate when Dad got a job in town. He 
was very mechanically inclined, so it was natural that he would get a job running 
a machine in a factory. I was fourteen years old and capable of doing anything 
that I set my mind to doing. At the same time, I was an excellent student, loved 
school, and would have loved going on to college. But even though things were 
looking up, money was still tight, the folks had a fear that higher education led to 
sinful and worldly ways, and there was no one to run the farm except me. So I 
quit high school as soon as I was legally old enough, at 16 after finishing my 
sophomore year, and worked the farm full time. 

I could always find tume to be innovative, but it was a bit more difficult 
for me to do the tedious chores that must be done over and over, the same way 
every day. I learned how to build an electric fence. I figured out the basic 
operation of a three-way switch and installed a couple before I had ever seen an 
electrical code book. I kept all of our old and outdated machinery running, but 
routine tasks bored me to a degree of neglect. It became increasingly apparent 
that we needed some hired help, but we could not face the cost of a hired hand. 
We consequently resorted to some devious means of acquiring help. It usually 
amounted to a version of, "You scratch my back and I'll scratch yours”. 

One of our earliest hands was Harry. Harry was a bum. I don't mean a cad 
nor a bad actor, but a bum, a hobo. He had the wanderlust through and through. 
Every summer he would hit the road and live off the land. I learned to know him 
real well and he had some philosophical insights that impressed me when 
revealed and still do to this day. He had more foresight than most people and 
knew where the world was headed. But he was not a braggart and rarely talked 
about his life away from ours, so I never figured out exactly how he spent the 
summers, he would just be gone. Then when the cold weather approached, about 
September or October, here would come Harry down the road, ready and willing 
to work all winter in exchange for his room and board. His keep was not 
excessive. He needed bib overalls to wear, food to eat, a little Mail Pouch 
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chewing tobacco for the good life, and very little more. 

Harry was no dummy and he was not an alcoholic shiftless wretch. He 
sumply had no concern for Social Security, nest eggs, and the like. He lived from 
day to day and enjoyed each one. Harry knew what was going on in the world 
and he could think. At the time of Pearl Harbor, it was Harry who explained to 
me how the good old U.S.A. would recover from the tremendous shellacking 
that we were taking from the Japs, and how our broad store of natural resources 
would be tapped to bring us out on top. It was also Harry who gave me the best 
career counseling that I ever got from anyone while I was young. I often wonder 
what life would have been like had I followed it. TV was only an invention, but 
he told me what it would grow up to become, and he was right. He was urging 
me to get in on the ground floor of TV and pointed at the numerous 
opportunities it would present in sales, repairs, sports broadcasts, news 
presentation etc. 

Harry, like most philosophers, had the hardest time giving advice to 
himself. I specifically recall our discussion about brushing your teeth. He 
contended that chewing tobacco was about as good for your teeth as tooth paste. 
For evidence, he noted that he had been chewing all his life and that his teeth 
were in pretty good shape. The fact was he only had three or four left, they were 
as yellow as copper, and as loose as fence posts set in a swamp. He also had a 
good sense of humor, but I never decided whether he was really kidding himself 
about his bad habits, or using himself as a bad example of things which I should 
not do. In either event, it did the job. 

Harry was an inexpensive hired hand, but economy also has its price. He 
would be there in the winter when the work load was down and gone in the 
summer when the work was overwhelming. To help fill our summer needs, we 
tried all kinds of help. One summer we hired a kid from the neighborhood and 
he was one of the worst. He was about a year older than | was and could not 
understand why that did not make him my boss. 

One other summer we used a homeless elderly man. He used snuff, but 
was an excellent worker. But good workers get good jobs and he found one that 
paid him what he was worth. At other times, we would hire help by the day or by 
the job. One year we had an extra large manure pile and I just could not get it 
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hauled out and spread around. So we approached a Mexican who was primarily 
a migrant field worker. We offered him a dollar a day to load manure and he 
wanted the job but said he needed two and a half a day. well we hired him and 
he was about the best labor deal that we ever made He could fill a manure 
spreader while I emptied one by spreading it on the fields. So whereas I could 
normally haul four loads a day, with his help we hauled sixteen; he was a worker 
and earned his high salary. 

Another summer we found a strong young man who had lots of pep and 
energy. He could do a lot of work, but he could never have fun unless he was 
breaking the law. He was always in trouble with the cops and although we never 
suffered from his escapades, we eased away from him as gracefully and as 
quickly as we could. 

One spring, just after Harry had left for the summer, Dad and Granddad 
were on a business trip. Along the road, they picked up a hitchhiker, named John 
Graham. Conversation revealed that John was looking for a job, so they brought 
him home to become our newest hired hand. John was with us all summer, but 
we never felt like he was one of us. He could work, but he was not a farmer. He 
claimed to be a machinist. He always had exciting experiences to relate, usually a 
bit shady. You could never really pin down his heritage, his home, his family, 
nor the other specifics that easily flow from most people, and yet he was pretty 
good help. 

He also had some severe problems. After he had been at our house for 
about a week, he had an epileptic seizure in our front yard. None of our family 
were even faintly familiar with this disease, and we thought he was a goner. In 
those days Dr. Reusser still made house calls, and after his visit, he assured us 
that John would be OK. This occurred before drugs were able to control this 
condition. He had his spells about once a month, always unexpected and usually 
under embarrassing circumstances. The problem was compounded by the 
prejudice of the populace, so that we rarely sent him to places where ‘people 
gathered. It was not only because we were afraid that he might have a spell and 
embarrass everyone, but if no one was along to support him, he would in all 
likelihood wind up in the hospital for no good reason and we would have to bail 
him out. Driving the car was out of the question. 
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That fall, we were approaching Thanksgiving season and we had a day of 
catching turkeys preparatory to sending them to market. John was hanging 
around the house while the rest of us were out on the turkey range. He seized this 
opportunity to swipe Dad’s new wool overcoat and drove off in Granddad’s 
almost new 1937 Ford "60" V/8. Work brought me to the house just in time to 
catch a glimpse of him making his getaway. I called the cops within seconds, but 
we have not seen hide nor hair of him nor the car to this day. Granddad was in 
shock. That car was his most prized possession in the whole world and he was 
truly hurt. It was not just the economic loss that bothered him, in fact the 
insurance company replaced the car, but the indignity of the insult was almost 
more than he could bear. 

In retrospect, there were many tip-offs, such as the time that John was 
bragging about how he had driven from Detroit to Chicago in record time. We 
assumed that he was part of a pang of crooks who made a business of stealing 
cars. He had told other stories about using sawdust to quiet pears, using tin foil 
for bearings, and other tall tales which I did not believe when he told them, but I 
believe them now. We were lucky to get rid of him for as small a price as we did. 
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CHAPTER 16 
BEES 


Raising honey is an interesting business, primarily because of the bees. 
One unit of bees is called a colony, and they live in a hive. In my young life we 
had two colonies which was enough for our families use, but when Granddad 
moved in with us he brought his bees with him and then we had about ten hives. 
Grandpa was the beekeeper and bee expert. They were his and kept him in 
spending money, as one of his few sources of income. 

Bee hives are wooden sided boxes with no top or bottom, inside of which 
hang honeycombs. The honeycomb 1s bees wax supported in a wooden frame 
that hangs in the box. The honeycombs are constructed so that they are separated 
by enough room for the bees to work on both sides of the honeycomb where 
they build six-sided cells of wax, in which they store the honey. The bees natural 
instinct is to store enough honey to live on all winter, when no nectar is available 
for food. As bees have been domesticated, they have been encouraged to store 
far more honey than their colony needs to survive a winter, and it is this surplus 
that you and I eat. But even though we take a lot of honey from the bees, you 
must leave them with enough to survive the winter, or feed them if they run out. 

We called each box of the hive a super. To give the bees room to store 
their honey, we would stack up the supers in the summer time when flowers are 
blooming and the nectar is plentiful. They might get as big tall as six supers if it 
was an active hard working colony. As they fill these supers, they are removed 
from the hive, the honey is extracted, and they are replaced with empties. 

In the fall, we would remove all but two of the supers, both of them filled 
with honey. This crowds the bees into less space, where they can keep each other 
warm. In addition, we would drop an outer box over the hive and fill the gap 
with insulation. The cycle goes on year after year, with the bees feeding the 
beekeeper in the summer and the beekeeper looking after the bees welfare in the 
winter. 

When spring returns, it does not take the bees very long to fill the small 
space that they have been cramped up in all winter, so they all move out looking 
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for more room. When they do that, they form a big swarm and go flying offin a 
cloud that might be a fifty foot ball. This is the most dramatic and least 
dangerous thing that bees do. The lifeblood of a bee colony is the queen. She 
produces the young that keep the hive a viable entity. It is consequently when the 
queen decides to move that swarming takes place. When you are standing 
surrounded by a million bees, it is quite a sight, but I have never been stung in 
one of those encounters. To the beekeeper, it means that he is losing his hired 
help, so anytime that we noticed any swarming, we would try to drive the bees 
back into the hive. We did this by imitating thunder, lightning, and rain. We 
would bang on dishpans, we would shine sunlight with mirrors, and we might 
even spray water I don’t know whether that is a scientific practice, but we 
usually won out. If the bees are left to their own devices, they sometimes land in 
a tree where they all hang on to one another making a big clump. A good 
beekeeper often finds free bees this way. He takes a big grain sack, holds it open 
under the bees, gives the branch a sharp rap, and the bees fall right into the sack. 
Then he lays the sack in front of a nice empty hive and invites the bees to move 
in. 

The entire bee business centers around the queen, so if you can get her 
inside, your job is almost done. When the queen gets old and disabled, the 
colony does away with her and raises anew one. At hatching time, there may be 
five or six queens born, but they quickly destroy the remaining queen brood and 
fight to the death until just the strongest one remains. Hail to the queen! 

I always enjoyed extracting the honey from the removed supers, but I 
would rarely get near a live hive. I am so allergic to bee sting venom, that my 
eyes may swell shut from just one sting. Dad and Granddad did all the work in 
and around the hives. They would wear bee tight veils around their heads and 
usually long gloves. If they were stung on the job, they just pulled out the barb 
and went on with their task. I could not bear up under the stings. One sting 
would make me sore all over and I would not recover for three or four days. 

A bee colony is a well organized and managed social organization. The 
leader is the queen bee. She lays all of the brood eggs and 1s therefor the mother 
of the entire hive. She can be identified in two ways. First, she is about twice the 
size of the worker bees and second, they all pay her homage. No one turns their 
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back on the queen, so she is always in the center of a circle with all the 
surrounding drones facing her. The drones might be called the male bees, but in 
practice they are the caretakers of the queen. They look like the workers except 
they are bigger and fatter. 

The vast majority of the bees in the hive are the workers which you see 
gathering nectar from flowers. They make the honey, pollinate the flowers, and 
do all of the good work that gets accomplished. But even in the ranks of the 
workers, there are different tasks. Some of them min the bee nursery and raise 
the young. There is also a police force, or as I called them, the fighter pilots. 
They are the guards that drive of anyone trying to steal the honey. They could 
easily convince me. When a wasp or a bumble bee stings you, he can do so over 
and over, but not the honey bee. He is a kamikaze and when he stings you he 
leaves his barb in you and gives his life in the process. That is commitment. 

The unfortunate victim in this war is the kid that runs barefoot through 
some white clover and inadvertently steps on a bee. I got a number of stings in 
this way and the first sting of the spring always ended my barefoot season. But 
like all soldiers, the fighter pilots did not always stay near the hive. On occasion, 
one bee can get nasty and chase everything that moves. One such buzz bomb can 
interrupt your work your work over and over all day long, mostly to watch you 
run and to see how you like the noise. But the real problem comes from the one 
who without warning or harassment just hits you out of the clear blue sky and it’s 
all over except the soda and vinegar to try and make the swelling go down. I hate 
to admit how many times I have dropped my tools and mun for cover, and not 
always successfully either. 

One day I was out just minding my own business, not even near a 
beehive, when WHAM I got stung over my night eye. I was walking around for 
about three days with my right eye swollen almost shut when WHAM I got stung 
right on the bridge of my nose and both eyes swelled shut. Now I could have 
lived a long time without honey in lieu of that nonsense. I made idle threats to 
burn them out and all other kinds of mayhem, but never carried it out, after all, 
they belonged to Granddad. 

When the full supers are harvested, you must take them to a secluded 
place to extract the honey. If you did this job out in the open, the bees would 
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soon take over and do the job for you. To remove the honey, you first cut the 
top layer of beeswax off, exposing the honey inside all of the cells. You then 
drop the frames into an extracting machine and spin them at high speed. The 
centrifugal force throws the honey out onto the sides of the extractor where it 
seeps down to the bottom. You can then drain it out into containers for storage 
or sale. 

Good pure honey will often turn to sugar. That does not mean that it is 
spoiled, it can be easily restored to its transparent liquid state by placing the 
container in some warm water and it will fully restore to its liquid form. 

The honorable art of beekeeping is a fine occupation for those who are 
expert at it. For me, I did not mind extracting the honey, or getting it ready for 
market, but you won't find me near the hive. And when those lovable furry little 
rascals interrupted my work, stung without warning, and swelled my eyes shut, I 
wanted to kill them all. 
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CHAPTER 17 
MAKING HAY 


One of our big jobs every summer was to store enough hay to feed our 
cows and horses through the coming winter. Our normal source for hay was 
alfalfa or soybeans. We would cut the alfalfa three successive tunes during the 
summer, making three crops. It is ideal, if you can cut your grass, get it dry, and 
move it to shelter before it rains. Rain not only slows the drying process, but it 
turns the hay brown, bleaches away some of the nutrients, but also beats off 
some of the succulent leaves. If it gets too dry, then all of the finer leaves turn to 
dust and fall off, leaving you a hay of only stems. When it gets rained on and the 
hay mats down into dense piles which won't dry out, then you might need a hay 
tedder, which kicked it up and turned it over for better aeration. In our day, 
making hay was partly science and largely art. If you put it up too green and 
damp, then it gets moldy and rots. This does not just destroy the hay, it can get so 
hot that it can break into spontaneous combustion. Then you lose the hay plus 
the barn and everything in it. We never had that misfortune, but I did get some 
batches hot enough to worry myself frantic, two or three times. In my day, 
weather reporting had not yet attained the accuracy of todays forecasts, so it was 
a big benefit to also be an amateur weather predictor. 

After the alfalfa hay was dry enough to store, we would rake it into 
windrows. To pick it up, we would straddle these windrows with two horses 
pulling the hay wagon, behind which we hitched a hay loader. This picked up the 
loose hay and hoisted it up onto the flat bed of the wagon. Your job on the 
Wagon was to use a pitch fork to move the hay forward on the wagon and mold 
it into a load of hay. This not only takes a lot of muscle and sweat on a hot day, 
but you also have the problem of swaying to and fro as you move along. Making 
the load even and well balanced is a necessity to keep from upsetting the 
top-heavy load on the trip to and into the barn, usually over uneven surfaces and 
rough ground. Incidentally, most of our farm to market roads were originally 
built just big enough to pass a load of hay. Bridges, traffic lanes, gates, and most 
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thoroughfares were built to this minimum standard and modem traffic roads still 
reflect that early outline. 

Ours was a bank barn. The ground floor was used for livestock pens and 
stalls. The second floor had a big hay mow on each end where we kept the hay 
stored in bulk. The center was storage for machinery and also the place where 
you unloaded the hay. Access to the second floor was up a long artificial hill, or 
bank, of dirt that was piled against the barn for that purpose. The bank was fairly 
steep, so there was always the question of having enough power to make it up 
the hill into the barn. The horses would usually get a running start so that the 
momentum would help carry us up into the barn floor. Our barn doors were 
about eleven feet tall. We would load our wagons about eleven feet high. This 
meant as you were driving the team into the barn, you would have to duck into 
the hay to keep from getting brushed off the load by the top of the doorway. 

To unload the hay, we used ropes to pull a big batch of hay straight up to 
the peak of the barn. These ropes were strung through and hung from the hay 
car. The hay car was mounted on a track which extended from end to end of the 
barn peak. It had a pulley and latch system. We would hoist the hay up from the 
wagon to the barn peak, and the latch would hold the rope to keep the hay up. 
Then by hitching the horses to a different rope, we could pull the hay car and the 
hay laterally along the track until it was centered over the hay mow. A trip rope 
on the hay forks or slings would then be snapped to release the hay and let it fall 
into the hay mow. Then we had to get up in the mow and manhandle the hay 
from the center where it dropped to even it out to the far corners With new 
equipment, this was a fairly good system, in our case, our ropes were old and 
frayed and we spent a large part of many haying days splicing ropes. 

To grab the hay from the wagon, I used two hay hooks. I would punch 
these hooks about four feet down into the load. Then a lever was lifted to raise a 
bar on the bottom end of the hook to keep the hay from sliding off. This lever 
was attached to the trip rope which let you drop the hay into the mow. We used 
the horses first to hoist the hay up with the big support rope, and then second to 
run it down the track to the mow with the smaller secondary rope. 

To get into position for the next batch, we would manhandle the hay car 
back. The lock would be released with a tug on the hoisting rope. then you had 
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to pull the hay hooks back down so they could be reset. Rather than tug and 
sweat to get them down, I often climbed the ladder to the top of the barn, 
grabbed the hooks, and rode them down. Nothing was hoiding you up except the 
friction of the big hay rope being pulled back into the barn and the friction as it 
swished through the pulleys, so the trip down was fast and exciting. You would 
land on the hay of the wagon, which helped ease the shock of the landing, but it 
was still a good thrill nde. 

When we were unloaded, we still had to get the wagon back out of the 
barn to go after another load. Sensible folks would hitch the horses to the wagon 
and slowly back it out. People in a hurry, like me, would push the wagon over 
the brink of the hill, and let it rattle pell mell down the hill. One of us would grab 
the wagon tongue and running along, would steer it as best we could. But 
eventually, the wagon’s speed would exceed your running ability, so you just 
aimed it at the least troublesome area and let it run out on its own. You get better 
at this with experience, but the barn yard was not always empty and you had to 
watch what you were doing. 

During the summer when we had the young hired hand, he naturally 
wanted to be the one who steered the wagon. At that time we had a turkey 
brooder house sitting nght straight out in front of the barn. On the side of the 
bank, we had a spring tooth harrow. Between the two, there was enough room to 
let four wagons go through the gap and the hired hand was sure that he could 
manage this. So we shoved the wagon over the brink and he went clomping after 
it until he fell on his nose. Before he let go, he gave it a hard left. The wagon 
missed the brooder house, but ran nght over the spring tooth harrow, which 
never looked the same again. On the next trip, I decided that we had best use the 
horses to back out, but folly is often followed by folly and the hired hand was 
sure he could do it right this time. He wanted to make sure that he missed the 
harrow this time, so he steered it right into the brooder house. We had some tall 
explaining to do when Dad got home from his factory job that night. 

We also used a lot of soybean hay, because we had a small farm, needed a 
lot of hay for our cows, and we could get more hay per acre off the soybeans. 
But soybean hay is even harder to work than alfalfa, because its stalks are 
heavier and it would not dry in a couple of days. So after preliminary drying, we 
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would pile it into haystacks and let it cure in the field until it became dry enough 
to put it in the barn without danger of overheating. To bring it in took two 
people, one on the ground to pitch it up and one on the wagon to distribute and 
arrange the load. It was not only hard work, it was also irritating to have the 
powdery dry leaves 20 down the back of your neck as they did in loading. 

One Columbus Day, Howdy Nussbaum and I were helping each other 
make soybean hay, and it was a very warm and pleasant day for October in 
Indiana Being warm, having itchy dust all over us, and not having the luxury of 
a shower in the house, we decided that this would be an ideal evening to go 
swimming. Artificial swimming pools were an unknown luxury in our area, but 
we had a nice sand pit that served as the local swimming hole. The day was hot, 
but by the time evening chores were done and the sun went down, it felt like it 
was freezing. It sounded like such a good idea out in the hot bean field, but when 
we got out to the sand pit the whole scenario had taken on a different flavor By 
the time I had my shirt open I was already shivering. Then it became a case of 
dare me, dare you. By the time I got my pants off I was not even interested in the 
dare anymore. I started to wade in, and that water was colder than any I had ever 
felt without bumping ice. I was cold on the bottom of my feet. I was cold 
between my toes. I was cold at the ankles. When I got in up to my shin bone, | 
decided that I was finished with all of the swimming that I cared for that night. 
The cold air seemed warm by comparison, even though I was shivering like a 
dog passing peach seeds. My inability to take it just put more pressure on 
Howdy, so he splashed in full length. He paddled around, splashed, and played 
in the water for at least ten seconds. Cold? You bet! It was a bit worse than we 
had imagined. I don't think that we felt very refreshed. I gave it one more try, 
wading in and trying to sit down, but my knees would not bend. It was a bad 
idea. To this day, Columbus Day 1s our symbolic end of the swimmung season. 
Maybe you can understand why, even though our present pool has a heater. 

Any way that you looked at it, making hay, the way we did it, was hard 
work and I was always dreaming of a better way. Some of the boys in our 
neighborhood converted some old cars into buck rakes. They would remove the 
body and cut the car off behind the rear axle. Then they added a long pronged 
take facing toward the rear. You would drop the prongs to the pround and back 
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up a windrow as fast as you could go, bucking the hay onto the rake. When you 
had a full load, you would raise the rake and head for the barn. It worked pretty 
well and it involved a lot less work than manhandling it the way we did. My 
main trouble was that I could not afford the car I needed to make one. But one 
year I got Dad to agree that I could hire one of the neighbors to bring my 
soybean hay in with his buckrake. I was really ready for this one. Instead of a 
long, dirty, tiresome, and sweaty job, we planned to put all of it into the barn in 
one day. The neighbor would bring it to the barn and I would stow if in the hay 
mow. The eventful day finally arrived and I was overjoyed. 

The buckrake was a converted Model A Ford. I thought that it was about 
the most beautiful machine that I had ever laid eyes on. We made a path to the 
field by opening all of the gates. so that he could run back and forth 
uninterrupted. We were ready at last and he went out to get the first load. He 
turned tail on the haystacks and backed into them at about thirty miles per hour. 
We did this about two or three times until he had a substantial load on his rake. 
Just then, I heard a strange noise coming from the engine. He said it sounded like 
a knock in the motor, which it was. I told him that he had better shut the thing 
off before blew up, but he said that he would first take the load up to the barn. I 
can still hear him going now! WHACK! WHACK! WHACK! WHACK! He lined 
himself up to back up the bank and into the barn, than gunned the engine to 
make it up the hill Just as he got the load into the right spot in the barn, the 
engine gave another WHACKO and he slid to a halt. The connecting rod had 
broken and came right out of the side of the block and that’s all she wrote. 

So we hitched the horses to the buckrake and pulled it out of the barn. 
Then we proceeded to make hay in the normal manner. But it did not seem quite 
as bad as the year previous, because I did not have to go swimming in the 
freezing water that night. 
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CHAPTER 18 
THE FORDSON TRACTOR 


On or about 1928, Henry Ford followed his tremendous success of the 
Model T car with the Fordson tractor which used some of the Model T designs. 
Its main feature that made it enticing for us was that it was cheap. Even at those 
prices, af that time it was an insurmountable sum for us. Dad was in desperate 
straits, so he formed a partnership with his sister's family, the Innigers, and we 
bought the Fordson on halves. When this partnership was formed, Dad and my 
brother Dave would operate the tractor for our family. My Aunt had three boys 
in her family, all of whom ran the tractor, which made five guys who would 
adjust the many things that were adjustable on that tractor. But it would only start 
if all of them were adjusted correctly. 

It would start only on gasoline, and then run on kerosene. You had to set 
it. The carburetor had a drain hole so that you could drain the kerosene out and 
fill it with gasoline to start. The fuel mixture on the carburetor was adjustable. It 
had to be set different to start than it did to run. The source of electricity for the 
spark plugs was a magneto, but it only made juice when it was running. The 
tractor had no battery. The spark was routed to the plugs through a timer, which 
had to be set. Each spark plug had its own coil box the size of a dictionary and 
infinitely adjustable. The spark advance or retard was set manually. In retrospect, 
it is no mystery why this tractor was very very hard to start. Each of the five 
operators had his own uneducated opinion of how each adjustment should be set 
and no knowledge about how the last previous operator had set it. They would 
crank this tractor for as long as an hour before getting it to fire off, during which 
each adjustment had to be changed at least once. 

Ten years later, the Inniger cousins had sold their farm and moved to 
town. Dave was living away from home. Dad was working in the factory. So | 
inherited the tractor. The amazing thing was that I could min if. When I was the 
only guy screwing around on the needle valves, I knew where they were set and 
what had to be changed to make it start. I even mounted a hotshot battery on it 
with switches to cut it in or out. So the tractor turned out to be less of a problem 
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than the guys running if, but to this day. I still ke things that do not need to be 
adjusted in order to run. But it was still a Fordson tractor. One morning as I was 
spinning the crank to start this rebel it kicked back just as | stiff armed it on the 
down stroke, caught me just perfectly indefensible and broke my arm I was 
wearing a sling for about six weeks. 

The Fordson had a wet disk pack for a clutch I never knew of one to 
wear out to the point where it would not move the tractor. But as it aged, it 
developed another quaint characteristic, it would only disengage after it was fully 
warmed up. Every momung after the tractor had set overnight, the clutch would 
not disengage until the tractor had run about fifteen minutes. So the procedure I 
used was to back it into the shed at might so that it was pointed outdoors the next 
morning. Then after I got the engine running in the morning, I climbed onto the 
seat, put my foot on the shift lever. and kicked it info first gear As it leapt into 
action, you could steer it in circles for a few minutes until the clutch loosened up, 
which was much sooner than if you just let it idle. Then it work all night for the 
test of the day. Second gear was directly behind first on the shift pattern, so you 
could even yank it out of first and into second without using the clutch, second 
being the normal work gear. 

One momung someone had parked the tractor headed into the shed. This 
meant that it had to back out. So we got it started and let it warm up, but the 
clutch was still firmly engaged. The shift pattern had high gear up forward with 
reverse behind it to the rear. Dad could not snap it back by hand to get it into 
reverse, so he thought that he could pull my trick of kicking it forward and then 
pulling it back. It worked just half way. He got it into high gear, but the torque 
on the gears was too great for him to be able to yank it backwards. This was a 
one lane shed about forty feet deep with each implement parked ahead of the 
next. He baled them all back into the shed until there was no room left to go, at 
which pom the tractor slid growled and died. we never before nor after had all 
of the farm machinery parked in such a compact space. Then the big trick was 
that the tractor crank was tangled up in the implements and we had to reach into 
the maze to crank it again to back it out. You can bet your last dollar that in that 
case the only gear we went into was reverse. even if we did have to wait an 
ungodly amount of time to get it to do that. 
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That same clutch problem could have easily killed me on another 
occasion. I was plowing a field in the late fall. The lane which accessed the field 
was deep in mud which I did not care to mess through because it actually 
plugged up the tractor wheels, so in a rare move, I decided to leave the tractor 
out in the field overnight. The trouble was that tomorrow never came. During the 
might we got a hard freeze, so I could not continue plowing the next day. I left 
the tractor out there for about two weeks hoping for a break in the weather, but 
all the change we got was more cold weather. So after two weeks, we decided 
that we should go get the tractor to shelter. Starting it was pretty easy and we 
teplaced the water which I had drained out . We then waited a good long while 
for the clutch to warm up, but it showed no indication of loosening up. So I got 
into the seat and kicked it into first gear. It stalled the engine, because all of the 
steel wheels were now firmly frozen in and to the ground which had been soft 
when I parked it there and was now frozen solid. So we cranked it up again and 
let it warm while we used a crowbar to pry the wheels loose. We easily broke the 
plow loose and the front wheels of the tractor soon broke free, but the back 
wheels with their long steel lugs were firmly embedded in the frozen ground and 
would not budge. So Dad got a good purchase on one of the rear wheels with the 
crowbar in the attempt to break it loose when I again kicked it into first gear. But 
we had not properly reasoned out what might happen if it did not come unstuck. 
So I kicked it into low. The clutch would not release, but now it did not kill the 
engine, because the front wheels were no longer frozen to the ground. Instead, 
the entire tractor tried to rotate around the rear wheels that were still firmly 
frozen to the ground, lifting up the front until it was pointed skyward, and only 
dumb luck kept it from rolling nght backwards on top of me. There is a God 
who looks after drunks and dummies and he saved me on that day. The plow 
was attached to a solid hitch of the tractor that stuck out past the rear wheels. As 
it rotated downward, it hit the frozen ground and with Dad prying on the 
crowbar, the tractor broke loose, fell forward, and started moving. | had a rough 
tide home over the frozen cow tracks in the lane that day, but I was just lucky 
that I could feel them under the circumstances. It was a close shave. 

Those of us who grew up "taking care of our own", have a bit of trouble 
understanding some of the consumer advocates and court verdicts of modern 
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times. It seems that every accident or misfortune is now the fault of someone 
else, often the manufacturer, and little blame is placed on the guy who misuses 
the product. And yet most accidents are always blamed on someone else. Most 
accidents whether working, driving, or in the home, are caused by a sheer lack of 
foresight and very predictable. In my time, we at least learned from our mistakes 
and would not do such a dumb thing again. 
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CHAPTER 19 
THE OUTHOUSE 


During the twenty two years that I lived on the farm, we installed 
electricity, running water, an indoor bathroom, thermostatically controlled heat, a 
milk cooler, and a drilled well. Every one of these mentioned items is considered . 
an essential part of modern living. I will consequently talk about life in the slow 
lane, in atime before we acquired all of these niceties. 

A modern house with just one bathroom is considered passe. We had 
none. The toilet was a little shack, about five feet square, about one hundred feet 
down the path into the orchard. It had to be at some distance away from the 
house to minimize the flies and odors at the house. This layout made you very 
aware of the weather as it related to tending to your physical needs. I don't know 
which was worse, summer or winter. In the summer it got hot out there. The flies 
and odor got thick enough to slice it with a knife. Our privy was built out of 
second grade lumber, full of knots. As it aged, many of the knots fell out of the 
knotholes. This did have some advantages. If you had to go, you could peek in 
to make sure that you did not surprise someone in the middle of their reveries. It 
also let in some light so that you could see the pictures in the Sears catalog. 

There is an entire section of American humor that relates to corn cobs in 
outhouses, but in so far as I am concerned, that is city humor, regardless of 
whether they are white or brown. Corn cobs are rough where I am tender. 
Anyone who could wipe with a corncob would certainly not fall prey to modern 
commercials about soft toilet paper. During those years, Sears started improving 
the illustrations in their catalog. Part of the catalog was black and white, printed 
on an absorbent paper like newsprint. The improved pictures were printed were 
printed in sepia on a slick paper which did not make a good wiper at all. Those 
brown pages were always the last to be used, after the white pages were all gone. 
It was nice of them to color the slick pages so that you could find the good ones 
without hunting very long. 

Winter time was something else. When you had to go, you first had to get 
dressed up like an eskimo, just to make the trip to the shack. When you opened 
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the privy door, the snow inside might be a foot deep. The path never got 
shoveled, you just waded through. so you needed boots. If it was cold outside, 
the inside of the privy was always colder. We had a two holer. One sized to fit 
adults and one shaped so that a six year old would not fall in. Often dusted with 
snow, you might think that this was a cold place to sit, but there should really be 
a different word for it. If you could force your nice warm bottom to touch that 
cold seat, then you would try not to squirm, so that your body could at least 
warm the board you were touching before you got done. Meanwhile, the drop 
area underneath was well ventilated and you could feel the winter winds slowly 
freezing everything that was exposed. Not only was there no heat, there was also 
no light. If you were careless enough to require a might time trp, there was a 
kerosene lantern that had to be fired up before you could embark on your 
adventure. I liked that old lantern. It was bright, and when a six year old walked 
while carrying it, the legs would throw huge criss crossing shadows. These 
shadows were so immense that they effectively scared off bears, wolves, ogres, 
boogie men, hobgoblins, and anything else that lurks in the darkness to eat six 
year olds. 

This old privy gave way to what was lovingly called a Roosevelt 
Monument, but too late to effectively change our lifestyle. The R. M. was a privy 
designed during the Roosevelt Administration, but I can not recall how they 
enticed us to install them. I am presuming that it was the very first farm subsidy. 
It was a big improvement over the outhouse. It had a concrete floor. It had a 
deep pit. It had vent a vent pipe with a screen to keep the flies out. But it was still 
cold and dark and outside and too late. By the tume we got our R M. we were 
only about a year away from indoor plumbing, so it was really just a monument, 
tather than a way of life for me. 

Of course if you were one of the elite, there was an inside way to go. We 
had a white chamber pot that just fit under the bed. This thunder mug had to be 
emptied and rinsed out every morning, and that also became one of the first 
duties in my young life. My orders were clear. I was to take it way out back and 
dump it in the truck patch, for fertilizer But being innovative, I soon figured that 
if you ran real fast as you dumped, then you could turn around as soon as 
nothing else came out. On one or two occasions, there was a stink raised about 
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me dumping too near the house, but no one ever presented any hard evidence. 

The dumping job also called for a nnse out, plus a few inches of water in 
the bottom of the pot. To the kids who slept upstairs, this was a sort of 
thermostat. We found that we could get Dad to open the upstairs hot air register 
when we could show that ice had formed on the pot. 

Taking a bath was so impractical that we hardly bothered in the winter. 
There were two options. The first was to get the tin wash tub, set it in the middle 
of the 14 by 16 foot kitchen, fill it with water heated on the cooking stove and 
take what might be called a public bath The cold winter breezes would dnift 
through that house and make me shiver so bad that I could just hold the wash rag 
still and let my skin do the rubbing. This was never my pet way. The other 
option was that we would build a roaring fire under the big iron kettle in the 
wash house into which we had carried lots of water. About three of us kids 
could fit in there at once and it kept your feet warm. Sometimes tf the fire got 
teal hot, we might have to dance around a bit to keep from burning our feet, but 
we enjoyed it because it might well be your only chance to get cozy warm until 
spring. If you were the last one in line, you might find the water a bit thick. The 
worst part was hiking through the zero degree weather to get back into the house 
when your bath was over. 

The house usually had warm water in the winter, because we did our 
cooking on a wood fired range that was equipped with a water tank. When you 
fired it up to do the cooking. it automatically heated the dish water. All you had 
to do was keep the tank filled, and then when you wanted hot water you could 
get a dipper and dip some out of the tank. 

On cold winter mornings we would get up at four o'clock to start doing 
the chores. Dad or Dave would wake me up, usually by grabbing my feet and 
dragging me out of my warm bed out onto the cold bedroom floor. It was always 
cold in that bedroom in the winter, so I would grab my clothes and head for the 
kitchen, where we built a roaring fire in the kitchen range. We always had some 
comcobs soaking in kerosene for an igniter torch. Then we added a bucket of 
corncobs as kindling before topping it off with wood. Within mimutes if was 
crackling hot. I would open the oven door and stick my feet into it to keep warm 
while I was getting dressed. More wood would be added later for Mom to cook 
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breakfast, but that was still two hours away. We first had to got out to the barn 
and do the milking. At about six o'clock, we would return to the house for a 
hearty breakfast before going back to the barn to clean stables feed the animals 
and face the world in general. 

Food preservation and storage was very different before electricity and 
refrigeration. In the winter, we would build a cold box outside of the kitchen 
window. By just opening the window, you could reach right into the refrigerator. 
In addition, we stored many things in our big cool basement. Summertime was 
more difficult. We had a water cooler in the basement. This was a water tank full 
of shelves at different levels so that you could set cups, fruit jars, or large crocks 
in the water. It had an overflow pipe, so that we could run fresh well water into 
it to cool things off, but the excess water would flow out at the overflow and 
keep the water level constant, so that it did not flow into the dishes which sat 
down in the water. We had a windmill to pump the water, but on a calm day you 
might have to pump it by hand. 

We had a dug well. These were constructed by a well digger who dug in a 
tight circle, about three or four feet in diameter, until he got deep enough so that 
water would seep into the well. Ours was one of the original wells dug by white 
european settlers when they populated that part of the country, and was about 
thirty feet deep. When the pioneers first settled this country, one of their prime 
essentials was water. In our case, the Mazelin family had come from Switzerland 
and unloaded their wagon at the point where our farmhouse was later built. One 
of the first things they did was to dig the well, and their well was also used by 
other families in the area, until they could establish their own sources of drinking 
Water. 

As I aged, we got electricity, we had more livestock, we built a bathroom, 
and we raised a thousand turkeys a year. All of these things need water, and we 
increasingly found that the old well was no longer adequate for our needs. Dad 
would periodically climb down into the well to drill even farther down with an 
auger in an altempt to obtain more water. but we always needed more. We 
replaced the windmill with an electric pump. Finally we decided that we should 
drill a new well. We were lucky to find a nice channel in the limestone that had 
an ample supply of water for the rest of my farm life. It was a new era 
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When Granddad came to live with us in about 1938, he had been long 
accustomed to indoor plumbing and was not anxious to change. So part of the 
agreement for him to live at our house was that he would pay to build a 
bathroom 1n our house. It started a whole new way of living. After that, I would 
take a bath once a week, whether I needed it or not. You can never appreciate a 
bathroom, unless you have lived without one. And going to the toilet indoors 1s 
nice, especially in the winter. In fact, it is so nice that I can't imagine why some 
enterprising entrepreneur does not invent an indoor pooper for dogs. 
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CHAPTER 20 
THE ROLLER 


To prepare a field for planting, we used various tools to break the ground 
up into nice fine particles in which we could sow the seeds. First, we might 
plow, to turn the soil upside down and bury the surface trash. Then a disc 
harrow would chop it up finer. A spring tooth harrow might be used to smooth 
out any ripples and hollows, and a spike tooth harrow was sometimes used to 
make a fine top dressing. If moving the dirt around did not break it up fine 
enough for the planned planting, then we might try to break up the clods with a 
duck foot roller. This was a simple device, made from a whole series of cast iron 
wheels running side by side on a long shaft, which resulted in a wide roller that 
put the pressure to any high spots and crushed the clods. There was nothing to 
set, nor adjust, nor start nor stop. All you did was steer the horses to go where 
the job had not been done yet. The only danger to this machine was that if you 
fell in front of it, you would surely be flatter than a pancake after it ran over you. 
Rolling nice flat fields was just a matter of going out for a ride. It was the first 
implement that I was trusted with as a youngster. The horses were gentle and 
could almost do the job by themselves. On rare occasions, we might plow up 
some bottom land when it was too wet which would puddle it into large blocks, 
which after baking in the hot sun would get as hard as rocks. While rolling that 
type of field you might get a very rough ride and have to hang on for dear life. 
To add to the weight and smashing power of the roller, my dad had placed two 
heavy pieces of limestone on the frame on each side of the seat. 

Our next door neighbor did not have a roller and borrowed ours one day. 
It was during the first years of World War II. At that time we had a severe rubber 
shortage because the Japs had cut off all of the supply of raw rubber from 
Malaysia, and you could not buy a new tire for any price. I was going to do some 
rolling, so I had gone over to the neighbors to get the roller and towed it home 
behind the car. I parked it out behind the barn while I was finishing up some 
chores and preparing to hitch up the tractor. A few minutes later, I noticed that a 
different neighbor, LaVerne Ringer, had stopped in the road in front of our 
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house. | strolled out to see what he was up to. Verne had been to town to grind a 
load of feed at the grain elevator, and was on his way home when disaster struck. 
He had a Model A Ford pickup truck and was pulling a two-wheeled trailer, both 
loaded to the limit with feed. 

Right in front of our house, he struck this big heavy chunk of limestone, 
which lay in the middle of a big chuck hole. He asked me whether we had placed 
that rock out there to keep people from driving through the chuck hole. I told 
him that I had not and that I thought whoever had done so was pretty dumb, if 
not irresponsible. At the same time, I told him that I was sure that I had seen this 
particular rock before because it had a familiar look to it. 

When Verne drove over the rock, he ruined two good tires which could 
not be replaced for love or money. There were no tires. No black market. No 
emergency supplies. Nothing. And a familiar looking rock had just ruined two 
for a good friend and neighbor. 

I was especially sympathetic, because at our house, we had gotten caught 
with our pants down. Just as the supply of tures was shut off, our 1933 Chevrolet 
needed four new ones. First we kept running them until they wore clear through. 
Then we bought some junk tires from a junk yard. Speed limits were lowered to 
35 miles per hour, but our tires could not even stand that pace, because they were 
junk before we ever bought them. 

Eventually Verne limped home and I set out to go about my business. I 
started the tractor and got ready for a days work. I hitched up the disk harrow 
and pulled it around behind the barn to hitch the roller on behind that. I was 
backing up toward the roller when I noticed that one of the four big rocks that 
normally sat on it was missing. Panic struck. My mind instantly told me that the 
rock had fallen off on the way home, and was probably lying in the road where it 
could be struck by someone causing the same kind of trouble that I had just 
witnessed. I actually jumped off the tractor and started running for the road 
before the whole picture came together nice and clear. The picture was that I had 
been had, that I would look like a blatant liar if not an ignorant fool. | felt like 
the biggest jerk alive. 

It was probably the most embarrassing moment of my entire life. I had 
looked Verne right in the eye and told him that I had no idea where that rock 
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came from, and at the time it was true, but would you believe it? Nothing that I 
could say or do now would get me out of the box I had built around myself. 

It is of little consolation to me that mm addition to my own deep 
embarrassment, there was other blame to deal out. On his trip to town, Verne 
had seen the rock in the road and had planned to stop on his way home to move 
it. Also, the friend who had borrowed the roller drove by and saw the rock, and 
he failed to stop and move it. But he knew where it had come from. After all of 
that, I still felt obligated to go tell Verne the whole story. As I did so, he was very 
nice about it and told me to forget the whole thing, but I never have and never 
will. He had been able to get the rubber company to vulcanize the breaks in his 
tires and kept using them. But I always imagined that if you would go to him and 
ask him whether my word was any good he might say that it usually is, but there 
was this one time when.......... 
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CHAPTER 21 
HARVESTING CREWS 


Most of the farms in our area were operated by one, sometimes two, men. 
Many of our farm tasks involved big machines that were designed to work most 
efficiently with a big crew of from ten to fifteen guys. When this happened, we 
would form impromptu partnerships, which is to say that if you help me, I'll heip 
you. For instance, we thrashed our wheat and oats with a big thrashing machine. 
One man might be designated to tend the tractor and the grain separator, 
schedule the appointments, and move it from place to place. 

When it arrived at your farm, you needed about three wagons in the fields 
loading, about two at the machine unloading, and one enroute. You needed three 
pitchers on the ground in the field to load the wagons, three off-bearers to move 
the grain from the machine to the granary, and one stacker to arrange the straw 
on the straw stack as it blew out of the machine. That adds up to about twelve 
guys you need, in addition to yourself. There were always exceptions and side 
deals, but the trend was for thirteen guys to work af this task until we had 
serviced all of their thirteen farms. 

Such cooperation provided great social occasions where you got the rare 
opportunity to visit with your neighbors. The women would also trade help with 
each other and put on some dinners for the crew that would make a gourmet 
jealous. These feasts were fit for a king and were just one of the many reasons 
why most farm houses had huge kitchens. Ours was about 16 X 20. We could 
seat our whole family of nine at the table and still have room to nde a tricycle 
around the outside, if I had owned one. 

When you had the thrashing crew for dinner, you would probably feed the 
work crew at the first sitting, with the women and children eating at a second, o1 
even a third sitting. As the crew moved from farm to farm, the ladies all tried to 
outdo each other, so the food was good, and plentiful. There might be two kinds 
of meat, two kinds of potatoes, sweet and mashed, extra pasta such as noodles, 
dumplings, or macaroni, two or three kinds of pie, such as apple, mincemeat, 
shoo fly, or berry. Cole slaw and sauerkraut came in big bowls and you helped 
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yourself. We did not diet, hard work keeps you fit and trim. 

The thrashing machine was powered by a tractor through a long belt. To 
feed the machine, we would pull our wagons alongside and pitch the bundles of 
straw on a conveyer. The bundles moved single file into the knives which cut the 
strings. Then they hit a high speed cylinder which beat the grain out of the straw. 
It then proceeded over a series of shaker grates which sifted the grain from the 
straw. The straw fell into a blower which blew it out of a pipe onto the straw 
stack The grain fell through the screens, was windblown free of chaff, then 
elevated to a scale bucket on top of the machine. When the scale bucket reached 
a preset weight, it tripped and dumped into a sack or wagon for transport, and 
counted the bushels produced. 

Everyone of the crew worked hard and there were no laggards. When one 
wagon Was empty, the next one was either in place or ready to pull up. The idea 
was to keep the thrashing machine running at capacity for the full tume. Hard 
work produces a lot of sweat, and the local youngster would probably serve as 
water boy to keep us from drying out. 

In the fall we would form similar teams to fill the silos with ensilage. On 
that crew we usually got a field lunch in late afternoon, instead of a sit down 
evening meal. 

One cool fall evening, as we were doing the milking, we heard the most 
unusual sound that you ever heard on a farm, a siren! Coming from a fire truck! 
Racing tight past our house! As we looked off in the distance that he was 
headed, we saw more smoke than any healthy situation allows. The huge bam of 
a neighbor, a mile and a half down the road, was completely engulfed in flames 
and beyond hope. In such situations, everyone showed up, not only to take in the 
excitement, but to help see what could be saved. 

They had been harvesting corn with a corn shredder and blowing the 
shredded stalks into the barn. Through a very unusual circumstance, a fire was 
kindled inside the shredder and blown up into the barn. The man who owned the 
barn was in the hay mow at the time, and said that he could have doused it at that 
moment with one well placed bucket of water, but of course he had no such 
luck. Within seconds, it had spread across the whole stack of dry stalks, and was 
out of control The accident was difficult to explain. Maybe it was caused by a 
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hot bearing, maybe a rock acting like a piece of flint. Maybe someone smoking, 
who knows? A very unusual kind of accident. 

But other accidents with corn shredders were not unusual. The corn 
shredder popped the ears of corn off the stalks and was then also a corn husker. 
The ears would go across a set of husking rollers. These rollers were very 
praspy to grab the husks and pull them off the ears. They were never graspy 
enough to get every single husk off the corn, but they were graspy enough to be 
one of the most dangerous machines on the farm. On occasion, a series of husks 
would bail up or get tangled in these rollers and just go around and around This 
would not have been too serious if the rollers had been hidden inside the 
machine, but the trouble invariably worsened when some farmer saw the 
problem and tried to fix it while the machine was running. 

Maybe he was a wagon driver, waiting to unload. Possibly a grandpa 
trying to help. Often a man who was finished with his duties and waiting for 
lunch. But idle fingers poking their way into trouble while trying to help. As he 
reached in to clear the husk, the rollers would snatch his gloves and pull his arm 
into the machine. Fortunately, I never saw it happen, but I saw many of the 
results. The machine would chew the poor guys arm off, and you had yourself a 
one-armed farmer from then on. It seemed to me that this accident happened so 
often that it was almost unbelievable. But thanks to Dad, he instilled the fear of 
this machine in me at an early age, or it might as well have happened to me. His 
tule was, that you do not adjust or clean ANYTHING on acorn shredder while it 
is running. 

I had my corn shredder accident, but not the one Dad had warned me 
against. We call them accidents, but most disasters are caused by people causing 
or blundering into dangerous situations, unaware of the perl. In my case we 
were shredding corn and my job was to drive one of the wagons. I had brought 
my loaded wagon to the barn and would be the next to unload, except that it was 
lunch time. So I unhitched my team, watered and fed them in the barn, and then 
was an idle onlooker, waiting for the other guys to finish unloading the wagon at 
the shredder. Having nothing else to do, I climbed up on the wagon that was 
catching the ear corn from the shredder, and started to level off the load from the 
point where the conveyer was stacking it up. 
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It was a cold November day, and the ground was frozen rock hard. The 
working shredder had been positioned half way up the bank, so that they could 
blow the fodder right into the hay mow. You pulled your wagon halfway up the 
bank to unload alongside of the shredder. After you pulled up, we would place a 
chock block under the wheels to keep it from rolling down the hill. The guy who 
was unloading ahead of me had just pulled into position, the wheels were 
blocked, and he started to unload. Meanwhile, other idle but helpful hands were 
unhitching his horses and taking them to the stable. The wagon was halfway into 
the barn door, and the horses had to be threaded through the narrow opening 
between the barn door and the wagon. While one of the guys was leading the 
horse out, a harness strap got caught on the front corner of the wagon bed. 
Before you could say WHOA, the wagon was yanked over the chock blocks. It 
started rattling down the hill headed nght for the tractor at the other end of the 
belt which was running at full power. If it hit the tractor, that might well pull the 
shredder off its blocks too, so it was pretty tense. But a quick thinker grabbed the 
wagon tongue and was able to divert it away from the tractor so that it went 
careening out into the empty yard until it ran out of momentum. 

The whole thing was very exciting, but probably did not last a minute 
before everyone was breathing a sigh of relief that we had averted a real disaster. 
Only then did anyone notice me in great pain, gritting my teeth, and holding my 
arm. I was staggering around dazed, so that they finally got around to asking how 
I got hurt, because I had not even been near the action. 

It was downright embarrassing. I had been on the comm wagon, shoveling 
com. But I had a clear view of the proceedings, so that when the harness strap 
caught the wagon, I was trying to get the guy to stop. I got more excited as the 
wagon shot down the hill. It looked like a big disaster as the wagon was headed 
for the tractor. I dropped my shovel and moved to the edge of the wagon. As I 
stepped forward, my foot landed on an ear of corn which shot out from under 
me like a roller skate on a stairway. I lost my balance, somersaulted head first off 
the wagon, lit on my arm on the hard frozen ground and broke my arm. I know I 
broke my arm because it took it about six weeks to mend, but my memory says 
that I landed on my head. I could see stars right in bright daylight. I oes you 
call it an accident, in any event, I did not see it coming. 
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CHAPTER 22 
CORN 


One of our main crops was corm. We planted it in rows in early May. To 
maximize the yield, we tried to keep it free of weeds by cultivating the ground 
between the tows. This is a fast effortless job for modern multi-row tractor 
mounted cultivators or chemical applicators. But we did it the hard way, one row 
at a time with a team of horses and a one row cultivator, which was the fastest 
way we had with our equipment. This task had to be performed three times 
before the corn got too tall to straddle the plants. It kept me busy in the hot 
summer months. 

We had three ways of harvesting corn. Some of it we cut preen, and ran it 
through the ensilage cutter to fill our thirty eight foot silo. We cut and shocked 
some of our corn, which was then shucked by hand and the fodder used for 
bedding. The third way was to pick the ears by hand from the standing stalks. 

Silo filling was a crew job, where the neighbors who also had silos and I 
banded together to form a gang. We went from farm to farm until we got the job 
done. We cut the green corn with an International Harvester corn binder, which 
tied it into bundles. The corn binders were designed to be drawn by horses but it 
was a tough job for two horses to handle, so by the late thirties, we had 
praduated to using our neighbors’ rubber tired farm tractors to pull the binders. 
The ground crew would pick up the bundles and heft them up on a low slung 
wagon. The wagon driver would stack it, then haul it up to the cutter and feed it 
in one bundle at a time. 

The ensilage cutter, or silo filler as we called it, would snip the corn off 
into half inch bits and blow the cuttings up a pipe, over the top of the silo’s nm 
and down a set of chutes on the inside. When we moved from farm to farm, we 
would disassemble the blower pipes, and then reassemble and set them up at the 
new site. To do this, one of the crew had to climb the silo with the ropes and 
pulleys that were used to hoist the pipe into place. This took a gutsy hard 
working guy, and I often got that job. Our silo was thirty eight feet tall to the top 
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of the masonry, and had a tin cupola roof over that. If my impression of the 
height in relative terms is correct, then it was just about as tall as the Sears Tower 
in Chicago. When I got to the top, I looked around to see God, because I figured 
that if He was in His heaven , then he had to be nght around here someplace. 
After a few moments of sheer terror, I might even sneak a peek at the 
neighboring farms, because the view from up there was terrific. Eventually, I 
might even look down at the ground, where there was always a bunch of 
hurry-up critics who did not share my queasiness nor shakes. Why should they? 
They were standing flat footed on the ground, I was the one hanging on for dear 
life, hoping that the steps I stood on were going to hold my weight. To put it 
mildly, I was scared out of my pants. 

The terror was soon replaced by hard work as I found myself at the center 
of the activity, yelling instructions to the crew below. There was good reason to 
be scared, not only because of the height, but because the tops of silos catch all 
the weather and deteriorate unnoticed all year until you go up there once a year 
to do your job. This meant that I would test every hand hold, every foot 
placement, every touch, to see that the masonry around it had not loosened up 
nor the steel rusted through. For the convenience of the man on top, many of our 
neighbors silos had a plank across the top, where you could stand to do your job. 
Two of our neighbors were working on a plank one day when it broke, dropping 
them down on the crew below. This was the main reason we never had one. Dad 
said the plank could not break if it was not there, and it always terrified me to get 
On Of Cross one. 

As we filled the silo, and the pile of ensilage on the inside grew ever taller, 
we would install and seal the doors as we went up. We would go get some clay 
out of the ground, mix it up into a mortar, and use it to make the doors air tight, 
which is essential to keep the ensilage from getting air and rotting. As the fodder 
came in, we also used the flexible chute pipes on the inside to direct the flow 
where it should go. We would then unlatch a section of this pipe and lower it to 
the ground as the base kept going higher and higher. If you were too slow in 
keeping the outlet clear, the pipe would fill up and shut down the whole 
shebang. 

Cutting and shocking corn was a hard job. We usually planted three stalks 
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to a hill, and we used eighty hills for a shock. To cut it, you went through a field 
that was an eighth of a mile long and selected a swath eight rows wide. Every ten 
hills you planned a shock, so you started a framework to support it by tying four 
hills together to form a framework or cross. If you tie them right these can be 
very sturdy. If you don't tie them right, the corn stalks will collapse and fall over 
after the corn is cut. 

Then we had two methods for cutting. One is to cut every stalk 
represented by the shock and stacking them up. We often used the railroad 
system, where you took one row clear across the field. You grab a hill of stalks 
in your left arm, swing your chopper to cut it off with the nght. Of course you 
have to be careful to chop the corn and not your leg. The corn chopper 1s a blade 
about two feet long and as sharp as you can make it. After you move up the row 
for ten hills, you have a big bundle of corn in your arms and you have reached a 
cross. So you set them up, nice and straight and proceed to the next. When you 
have completed five round trips across the field, that shock row is finished. Now 
you go up the row and tie each shock about a yard from the top, so that the wind 
will not whip the stalks around and blow over the whole thing. 

Problems? Oh my yes. First, you can't cut the corn before it 1s ripe, or else 
the ears won't be hard and firm. Soft damp com gets moldy and rots. So you try 
to get it just as the stalks are turning from green to brown. But if you wait too 
long then the leaves become brittle and razor sharp. So you wear long sleeves 
and tie a bandanna around your neck to keep from being sliced to bits. Then you 
unexpectedly get a cold killing frost, and overnight your corn is now all npe. So 
you do not have the pleasure of picking time at your leisure, you have to do 
these jobs when the time is right. So after a frost, we would try to move fast. 
cutting all day long, especially early in the morning while the dew made the 
stalks less brittle, and on occasion, even at night if the moon was full. 

After the corn had been in the shocks long enough to dry and cure, we 
then start to husk it. On rare occasions we might use a corn shredder to do this, 
but our normal operation was to go at it by hand. We would tear down each 
shock into four piles, laid out in the form of a cross around the spot where the 
shock had stood. Then you got on your knees at each pile, going through it stalk 
by stalk to remove and husk the ears. You would find one ear per stalk, with the 
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husking knife that you had strapped to your wrist, you slashed open the husk, 
brought out the bare ear, snapped it off over your finger and thumb, tossed it 
onto the pile in the center and went on to the next stalk. After the bundle was 
picked clean, you tied it with a piece of twine, and set it up in a fodder shock. 

So as you finished husking, you left only the neat piles of corn and the 
huge fodder shocks, until we could bring a grain wagon out to pick up the corn 
ears. On our farm when husking started, everyone would pitch in to help. Men, 
women, boys, girls, tots, zrandpas, everybody helped. As a tot, my first job was 
to tidy up the piles of corn after they had been shucked. Dave saw his chance to 
pull one of those corny old folklore jokes on me, the kind that permeate all farm 
life. First he started to needle me about being too slow at my tidying job. It might 
have taken twenty minutes to husk a shock of corn and thirty seconds to tidy up 
the pile of corn, but he kept telling me that I should move faster. Finally he told 
me that he could husk a shock of corn in less time than it took me to tidy up the 
pile. Of course, that was ridiculous, so to shut him up, I took the challenge. 

Normally, you would husk an ear with your eyes searching the bundle for 
the next one, while you tossed the ear to your right onto the pile. After the dare 
however, all this changed. He threw the first ear at the pile, the second over his 
back, the third went fifty feet to the left and so on with each one going a different 
direction. It did not take long for me to realize that I had made some basic 
assumptions of behavior which would not be followed, and that I had been had. 
The moral of the story which saved me much money and many embarrassments 
later in life, is that you must never accept someone's challenge to a game with 
which he is familiar and you are not, and especially when he makes the rules. 

Corn fodder has very little food value, so the third way we had of 
harvesting the corn by hand was to drive a horse drawn wagon through the field 
while we walked alongside and plucked the ears. The husked ears went into the 
wagon and the fodder stayed out in the field. This was the method that was often 
used in com husking contests that were very popular at the time. A good fast 
husker could keep an ear in the air all of the time, but even at that it was a slow 
and tedious process, taking me about six weeks of every fall for completion. My 


goal was always to be finished by Thanksgiving Day, then I really had something 
to be thankful for. 
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CHAPTER 23 
RELIGIOUS ROOTS 


When I was young, our family belonged to the Amish Christian Church. 
This church was formed and founded by my grandfather David Schwartz in 
1894, when he was 34 years old, and he split off from the Old Order Amish to 
form his own church. 

Previous to that time, he was a member of the Old Order Amish Church, 
in which his father served as bishop and Grandpa was a preacher. All of this 
happened before my time, so many of the details and reasons for the split are lost 
to me, but the basic differences in the faith were some of the obvious causes of 
the rift. So it behooves us to discuss some of the likenesses and differences 
between the two dogma Many of the differences evolved with time, and my 
awareness is more closely related to the nineteen thirties than to the eighteen 
nineties. I also do not claim to be a definer of the faith of either of these sects, 
but am only relating my observations of what I perceived at the time in the way 
that I remember it now. For convenience, I will refer to the Old Order Amish as 
Amish and to the Amish Christian Church as AC. 

The Amish held to a uniform type of dress, usually home made, while the 
AC used both home crafted and store bought clothes of a plain overcast. The 
Amish avoided all types of motor drives, with a few specific exceptions, in favor 
of horse drawn. AC accepted cars, tractors, and electricity. The Amish did use a 
tractor to operate a grain thrashing machine. They also used some gasoline type 
power when nothing else would suffice, such as a car engine to power a jack 
shaft in a machine shop while the world was using electric motors, or a lawn 
mower engine to power a pump jack while the world used electric motors. 

The Amish, who are often referred to as the plain people, are committed to 
plain colored clothes. They usually use white for buildings. All this to avoid 
being "hochmutig”. The Amish interpretation works better in German, which in 
my prejudiced mind is one reason they stick to German or German dialects. 
Hochmutig translates literally to high-minded, but it is more nearly thought of as 
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pride or egotism. These people have a lot of pride as it relates to self esteem, but 
they shun pride as it relates to personal aggrandizement. If it is stylish, faddish, 
or the latest trend, then it is generally wrong. 

The AC did buy store clothes, but they were far from trend setters. Ladies 
shoes could not have high heels, nor fancy adornments, such as bows. Dress 
fabrics could be checked if the checks were less than one-eighth of an inch; half 
inch checks were too flashy. Lace and low cuts were definitely out. The rules 
were established and modified by my granddad, the Bishop. In his mind, he 
made the rules fairly. If you have any understanding about the basic instincts 
which govern women's dress, then you can understand that women want to look 
attractive. This is just as true of Amish or AC women as it 1s in Hollywood. So it 
is easy to note how an attractive dress on one of Granddad’s favorites might pass 
aS appropriate, while the same dress on another lady might be an ostentatious 
display, and held in disrepute because it was too stylish. The AC barns were 
often red, but not usually trimmed in white. Not being there may appear as if 
these are trivial items, on the scene, transgressions of the rules might well get you 
tossed out of the church. 

Amish adult men wear beards. The AC men were permitted to be clean 
shaven. The Amish men had a straight bottomed haircut, like you might get from 
placing the proverbial bowl on your head and clipping everything that shows. 
AC men used barbershops and wore current hair styles. Amish women wear a 
head covering. AC women were not required to do so. Amish ladies did not cut 
their hair. When an AC pirl cut her hair, she had to be discreet and modestly 
tasteful, a permanent might well have invoked the wrath of God and Man. Both 
sects used real wine in communion and as a cordial welcome to a visitor. They 
feel that the use of grape juice in communion refutes the miracle of the bread and 
the fishes. All alcoholic beverages are condoned, but strictly in moderation. 
Drunkenness is out. 

Smoking was condoned by the Amish, but not practiced by many. In the 
AC, we had one man who smoked regularly, but not openly. Birth control of all 
types was not permitted by either sect, but many of todays options were still 
unknown. 

The AC used cars, tractors, electricity, telephones, and radios. The Amish 
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did not own these devices nor equip their homes with them, but they would use a 
car by begging or hiring a neighbor to drive them to their destination. They 
would always use a neighbors phone, but not his combine. 

The Amish Church still thrives to this day, having slightly different 
interpretations of ethics in the various bishoprics, as mules are laid down on such 
specifics as whether a buggy may have an enclosure or not. Even where cabs are 
permitted on buggies, they are usually forbidden to single men, to avoid the 
obvious sins that might be committed behind closed doors. 

Both sects kept their flocks im line by the high pressured tactic of 
shunning. This is a system which expects every member of the church to profess 
its doctrines and practice its teachings. When a member starts to do some 
independent thinking or acting, he is evaluated by the hierarchy and may come 
under official criticism. If found to be out of line, he is told to shape up or ship 
out. In the event that he does not conform, he can then be officially and 
ceremoniously ousted. Thereafter, all true believers must shun such ousted 
previous members. Shunning means that you avoid the sinners in certain very 
specific ways which are known to and practiced by the members, but it basically 
boils down to not eating at the same table. You may live in a house with the 
shunned, you may work with him, you may talk to him, but you do not eat with 
him. To the ones who are born and bred to the faith, it is a very effective way to 
designate the offenders and living through the penalty of shunning is not easily 
accepted. It is one of the true strengths of the faithful. 

I will now leave the Amish behind, since we were not them. We were a 
tightly knit proup of about sixty families. We had our own parochial school for 
the first eight grades, and kids were encouraged to drop out of school as soon as 
they could legally do so at age sixteen. High schools were dangerous worldly 
places where you could too easily be led astray down the path of wild and 
worldly ways. The education which we received in the parochial school was the 
absolute best. Theater, movies, dancing, and card playing were forbidden by the 
church. To entertain us and sustain the school, our teacher would periodically 
rent some acceptable comedy or educational films and run a movie show at the 
school. Everyone went and Charlie Chaplin was my favorite. 

The AC Church sailed a fairly calm sea until 1933. There were occasional 
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dissidents who were dealt with severely, but the bulk of the flock stayed in line, 
went to church every Sunday, supported the church approvingly and financially, 
and came to the aid of its members when needed. We were each others insurance 
policy and our own welfare system, and our family got many uplifts from the 
church. In 1926, the church even bought us anew car, which we sorely needed. I 
was only three years old, but I remember the day that it was delivered and the 
hochmutig little red thread that was interwoven in the fabric of the upholstery. 

The AC church was held together primarily by the nghteousness of its 
bishop, my Granddad, and by his God given talent to read the scripture and 
interpret the meaning of it as if applied to our everyday lives. If you have ever 
discussed the infallibility of the Pope with a true Catholic, then you might be able 
to comprehend what I mean. Not only was Granddad infallible, he was 
unquestionably infallible. In my prejudiced mind, the correct description of his 
office was dictator. He handled this power in an admirable way for a long time, 
but as some philosopher has said, "Power corrupts, and total power corrupts 
totally.” I don't think that Granddad was ever corrupted totally, but he definitely 
exercised total power. 

My Grandmother was born in Switzerland on Feb. 29 1860 and came to 
the U.S. with her family in about 1869. She married Granddad on March 15, 
1883. She can only be described as one of the sweetest ladies that ever lived. She 
was afl ideal wife, aid, companion, mother, and supporter of my Granddad for 
one week less than fifty years. She died on March 7, 1933. When she died, 
Granddad's kingdom started to unravel. Granddad could instantly tell that he was 
happier married than single. Barely two weeks after my Grandmother's funeral, 
he was making advances toward some of the widowed and unmarried ladies in 
the Church. When you are infallible, who is going to tell you to ease off? Two 
months later, on May 14, 1933, he married his widowed first cousin, and to add 
fuel to the fire, went to Kentucky to do so, because it was illegal to marry your 
first cousin in Indiana Please understand that anyone with whom he discussed 
this approved. When you are a dictator, everyone approves of whatever you 
want to. do, and approve they did. 

But whereas he previously enjoyed unquestionable infallibility, this action, 
although possibly infallible, was definitely questionable. The first and most 
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vicious attack came from ason who had never joined the Church. He was livid 
and nasty. First some muttering and then louder noises came from other folks. 
But when the loyal church members started to openly question the propriety of 
their leader, the whole thing came apart at the seams. Members drifted away to 
find comfort in some of the many other churches in the area About ten per cent 
stayed in the Church and tnd their best to keep it going. Another small splinter 
group with regressive ideas, formed a new church more nearly Amish, and 
eventually even left the state, looking for religious allies. The vast majority joined 
the other churches in the area It was a real breakdown of the previous 
organization. 

During the same time that the Church was having its problems, our family 
was also a hotbed of situations in which my brothers and sisters were coming of 
age and had their own ideas of right and wrong, so that they increasingly rebelled 
against the stern rules of the church and the house. So it came to a head when my 
oldest sister, Esther, ran away from home to go live with friends, causing preat 
anguish for the folks. During that time, all of us kids stuck together like glue, so 
much so that when Ann later left home unexpectedly to go live with Esther, even 
four year old Rosemary was in on the deal. They soon found a respectable 
apartment and Dave joined them soon atter. By that time the kids and the folks 
were at least on speaking terms again, so that the folks would visit the three in 
their apartment. Lornie and Edna left home to get married so that soon after we 
had been a family nine, the only ones left were Dad, Mom, Rosemary and myself 
with an occasional hired hand. 

Granddad’s second wife only lived a few years after their marriage, and 
soon after she died, he came to live at our house, around 1938. At that time, he 
still believed with all his heart, that he was God's only representative on the earth, 
and he had just two people left in his church, my Mother and my Dad. It was 
only natural that the three surviving true believers would try their best to convert 
me to the true faith, and it might be my loss, but it just did not take So there was 
a lot of pressure and turmoil but not rancor nor nastiness. 

In the meantime, there was the question of who was managing the farm. 
You might think that it was Dad, but he was working in a factory. Meanwhule, 
Mom was heavy with suggestions. When infallible Granddad moved in, he 
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agreed that Dad was the boss, but if he saw something that he did not like, he 
would make pointed suggestions to Mom, and through her to Dad and then to 
me. In this atmosphere, I often got whipsawed as the orders came and then 
changed. It is tough to work for three bosses, and I was having some set ideas of 
my own. 

One day when I was about 16, it all came to a head over a trivial matter. I 
was moving the turkey roosts, which at the time still had to be dismantled and 
rebuilt in a new spot to effect the move. Granddad was helping me by driving the 
manure spreader which was our wagon for the day. I was loading 2 x 3's at one 
location and after he moved to the new spot, erecting them in a new location. 
We had two heights of trestles, tall and short. Where the tall met the short, I set 
one end of the 2 x 3’s on a tall one and the other end on a short one. They were 
thus sitting at an angle, but could be roosted on. Granddad told me to remove 
them and take them to the end of the row so that I could set one end on a low 
trestles and the other end on the ground. I did not like the idea of putting one end 
in the manure and told him that I would just leave them where they were. Neither 
Way was much better nor worse, but it was a classic example of an argument 
caused by "who gets to tell”. 

Grandpa was furious that I would not succumb to his authority. So on the 
next Sunday, | was summoned before the court of supreme judgment to be set in 
my place. There was no nasty comment made, but I just told them all that I was 
very capable of making such momentous decisions by myself and would not do 
work over just to please his whims. I was excused from the meeting so that they 
could continue the discussion, but for once in his beleaguered life my Dad must 
have stood up to Grandpa At any rate, Granddad and I lived in the same house 
with each other for the rest of his life, and from that day on, he would defer any 
decisions to me. 

Many years after Dad had died, we had moved to Ft. Wayne. Granddad 
had a nice room and lived with Mother in Ft. Wayne until he died on January 21, 
1953. During that time, he and Mother still held on to the old faith. After his 
death, Mother first felt lost religiously, but eventually gravitated to some people 
with whom she was able to worship in concert and through which proup she 
made some of the finest friends of her life. 
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CHAPTER 24 
NOSE TROUBLE 


During the winter of 1943, we were right in the middle of the biggest war 
of all time. I had visions of joining the Air Force, but I knew that I could not 
pass their physical, because my nose was plugged almost shut. An examination 
by the ear, nose and throat doctor revealed that I had a growth in my nose that 
should be removed. The operation was estimated to take an hour, with about two 
or three days in the hospital for recovery. Now he did say that there was a chance 
of about one in a hundred that my tumor was of a more serious type which might 
involve complications, but he did not think so. Well I'm just lucky, I guess, I hit 
the hundred to one shot. My tumor was a very bloody mass, instead of the fleshy 
thing that he expected. When he cut into it, he was overwhelmed with blood, so 
he packed it up to heal while he pondered what to do next. 

He subsequently decided to burn it out a little at a time with a cauterizing 
needle. So I would go to his office twice a week, where he stuck this electric 
needle into the tumor, supposedly cutting and sealing af the same time. The 
trouble was that in between visits, the sealing would break loose and I would 
have a nose bleed that only the doctor could stop by packing my nose with 
cotton and gauze We consequently went through a number of weeks during 
which I would spring a leak, always without warning, often in the middle of the 
night, sometimes in the middle of work, and off to the hospital we would go for 
me to get plugged up. This kept getting worse until there was real danger that he 
would lose complete control. In the normal patient's manner, I had complete 
faith in this doctor. I once asked him whether he had worked on a previous case 
like mine and he said that he had only had one. What he did not tell me was that 
the other guy died. 

So things went from bad to worse, and I surely owe my life to Les, my 
brother-in-law who began to have some serious reservations and began asking 
some pointed questions. My doctor was happy to get help by that time, so my 
care was transferred to Dr. Furstenburg, who was the dean of medicine at the 
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University of Michigan. We left the hospital by ambulance and made the trip to 
Ann Arbor in a driving rain storm, with my doctor following us in his car. Dr. 
Furstenburg, with his three capable assistants, opened my nose to the point 
where he had access, and literally forced his way through my problem and 
removed the tumor. He left a little stump of the tumor and treated it with radium, 
to avoid a recurrence. After a lengthy stay at the hospital, I was sent home to 
resume my life of unexpected and unending nose bleeds. During the course of 
this procedure, I went from 150 to 128 pounds due to the loss of blood. 
Fortunately, I never had another illness during the whole time or might well have 
gone under. I had 21 blood transfusions during the six months of this problem, 
all of it donated by dear friends. 

After the tumor was removed, the doctors could no longer just stuff 
packing up my nose because with the tumor gone, the packing would just go 
right through to my throat. So they introduced me to the post nasal pack. This is 
a cotton wad tied to a string. They pass the string through your nose backwards 
from the throat and then pull the cotton swab through your mouth and up the 
back of your nose as gently as they might if they stuck a baseball bat up in there. 
Then they come back to your nose and pack the nose full with the pack acting as 
a backstop. When you swallow, the vacuum caused by the action tries to 
dislodge the pack, so they tie the string around your head to keep the wad in 
place. Now every time that you swallow, the string snaps as tight as a guitar 
string, getting about a D flat chord. If you ever want to torture the truth out of 
someone, try this method, I am sure that he will tell you anything that you want 
to know. After a few rounds of this nonsense, I was again given an ambulance 
ride to Ann Arbor where Dr. Furstenburg and his capable aides, tied off my right 
side carotid artery. After that, I still spent many weeks in the hospital with many 
hemorrhages. I had a hemorrhage one Tuesday, my folks came to see me on the 
following Saturday, at which time Dr. Furstenburg looked into my nose and said 
that my troubles were over and I could go home. I don't imagine that you will 
have any trouble believing that 1 was not as sure as he was, but he was correct 
and it has never bothered me again. 

One moral of this story is that when your doctor is over his head, it is up 
to you to make a move. If it had not been for Les sticking his nose in to this 
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affair, | might well be dead. I spent my twenty-first birthday and D-Day in that 
hospital. On the morning that my brother Dave drove a tank onto the French 
beachhead, I got Dr. Cody out of bed to rush to the hospital and pack my nose to 
stop a hemorrhage. 

Of course, in those days we had no health insurance and the costs were 
astronomical. One of my dear frends, who was himself bedridden, organized a 
money shower. On that one day, the mail man brought me countless letters and 
cards which I still have. Each one had money in it, most of them from one to five 
dollars. A few had as much as thirty dollars, with a grand total of four hundred 
dollars. It was a tremendous help in overcoming our problems. In case you have 
not noticed the inflation since that time, my bills for seven visits to the hospital, 
many more visits to two different doctors, four operating room procedures, and 
twenty one blood transfusions over a period of six months, the grand total of the 
expenses for the doctors and hospitals was fifteen hundred dollars. Today you 
could spend that much in an emergency room getting a splinter removed. 
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CHAPTER 25 
SELLING THE FARM 


My years on the farm were pleasant in family camaraderie. We always had 
plenty to eat. The work was overwhelming, but could have been planned anew. 
The main reason that we had a destitute life was due to the fact that my Dad had 
taken on a sizable debt. After taking on the debt, then a tremendous recession 
overwhelmed his finances. During the early thirties, we owed $13,000 on the 
farm and our other assets. Most of this money had been borrowed at 7% interest, 
and we did not take in enough money to service that debt. As I write this in 1994, 
some of my friends are borrowing twice that much to buy a car, so you must 
factor in the relative value of money then vs. now to realize the oppressive size 
and hopelessness of that debt. Without extensive calculation, I would estimate 
that a similar debt in 1995 dollars would be about six and one half million 
dollars. At that tume it was simply a debt that could never be overcome. The only 
thing that made sense to me was sell out, bail out, pay off, and start over. I call it 
Economics 102. 

When Dad borrowed the money, he had a viable economic package, but 
the crash of 1929 and its following deep depression, cut all of the prices on all 
commodities to the point that we should have declared bankruptcy and walked 
away. For example, when he borrowed the money, eggs were around 45 cents a 
dozen, in 1930 they were as low as 7 cents. Other prices had collapsed similarly. 
Sugar had dropped from 50 cents a pound to around 5 cents a pound. If I 
learned anything from my Dad, it was that all economists had failed to foresee, or 
watn against, such a collapse. But Economics 102 says that whatever goes around 
comes around. Bankruptcy was not one of our options because there is a big 
difference between law and moral obligation. Even though the legal debts could 
be satisfied by bankruptcy, Dad’s moral debt was that he had borrowed the 
money with an agreement to repay it and his word was his bond. The problem 
was that he had neither the plan nor the financial wherewithal to live up to the 
his moral commitments. 

As we weathered the darkest days of the depression, Dad always had a 
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target and openly said that if land ever went back up to $100 per acre, he would 
bail out and try to settle his debts. As we went from the thirties to the forties, 
prices inflated and things got much better for us. So between the fact that I could 
not see my future on the farm, Dad was already 69 years old, and we had an 
opening, we decided that the time had come to sell out. 

During the winter of 1944-45, I contacted one of our neighbors who 
offered us $175 an acre for the farm. When I presented this to Dad, we had all 
had enough, and we took the deal. But now he and Mother needed a place to 
live, so we bought a house in Monroe. This was to be Dad's place where he 
could live out his years in comfort without all the work of the farm, but also near 
enough to his work at the factory for as long as he continued that job. 
Unfortunately for him, this part of his life never came about. After we had 
consummated the sale of the farm, Dad died unexpectedly during the early 
morning hours of January 15, 1945. 

This shocker made us look at all of the things we were doing, to 
reconsider how our plans would be affected. We also had the trauma of the 
event, and the funeral itself to contend with. We held the funeral services in the 
home and got a severe snow blizzard during the service. When the religious 
services were concluded and it was time to move the body to the cemetery a mile 
away, the roads had drifted shut with snow and we had to wait at the house for 
about an hour until the county snow plow could come out to open our road and 
let the funeral proceed. That was one of the longest hours of my life. 

It was still three weeks before our public auction when Dad died. The 
public sale was the real day that we quit actively farming. On that day we sold all 
of our livestock, our farm implements, and everything that we needed to make 
the farm tick. We went ahead with the sale as planned, and were very well 
pleased with the prices we got for things that sold. Two items stick ouf in my 
memory. My Uncle Dave, who had a job in Ft. Wayne, was unhappy with me for 
offering exotic tool sets, such as big pipe threaders and machine thread cutting 
die sets, for sale to a bunch of farmers. Trying to avoid embarrassment for me 
when this exotic stuff would not sell, he asked me whether I would mind if he 
sort of stood guard over these tool sets and bid them in at cheap prices so that we 
could subsequently sell them for the right price in Ft. Wayne. It was okay with 
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me arid I told him to use his own judgment. But at the sale he learned that there is 
a lot more under a farmer's hat than the part in his hair. As these items sold, Dave 
just stood there with his mouth open. Dad had loaned these tools to farmers all 
over the county for twenty years and they gladly bought them for more than 
Dave was willing to pay. If you want to know what something is worth, ask a 
farmer. 

Dad also had blacksmith tools that he used to work on his steam engines. I 
was worried about the price I could get for a hand powered forge. Well I could 
have saved my worry. It was over twenty years old, but still in good condition, 
and it sold for 50% more than you could buy a new one that day out of the Sears 
Catalog. 

While I was getting my economic education at Barnyard College, one of 
my professors was my sister Ann. As soon as Dad died, it became apparent to 
her that Mother should now live closer to all of her daughters who were all in Ft. 
Wayne. So we immediately resold the house that we had just purchased in 
Monroe, and bought a big old house in Ft. Wayne that had a lot of room. We 
then remodeled it, building a nice apartment upstairs, while retaining enough 
room downstairs for Mom, Granddad, Rosemary, and myself, with the upstairs 
apartment paying the rent. This was Economics 102. This gave her just about 
enough income to live on very modestly for the rest of her life. 

Granddad had a nice room and lived with her in Ft. Wayne until he died 
on January 21, 1953. By that time, all of us kids had left home, so again at Ann’s 
prodding, we decided that Mom deserved a nicer place to live. So we subdivided 
the downstairs and built a nice new kitchen in the front apartment for her. Mom 
quickly saw the value of a nice kitchen, and rented out the new front, while she 
lived in the old back unit. It gave her alot more income. 

Some years later Mother got her new kitchen though. Ann found her an 
efficient senior citizens apartment in anew complex, and now Mother could rent 
out all three of the apartments, which, with a lot of guidance and help from 
Rosemary, was her main income for the rest of her life. Ann's foresight helped us 
stretch these meager dollars in a way that gave Mom some independence for her 
golden days. For me it was Economics 102. 
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CHAPTER 26 
CHANGING LIFESTYLES 


Leaving the farm was a big change in my life. In the last year that we spent 
on the farm, I was driving the school bus. So after the farm sale, I still had a job 
for two hours a day. We were also busy moving to Monroe, and then to Ft. 
Wayne. Ben Franklin said that three moves is a bad as a fire, and we soon 
learned what he meant. In our huge farm house, we had items stored in places 
that no one ever examined, and now they all had to be sorted. First the farm sale 
cleaned out many items. Then we tossed some more, before moving three 
truckloads to Monroe. While in Monroe, we kept sorting and when we moved to 
Ft. Wayne, we got it all into one semi load. 

Meanwhile I now had time for ajob, so I applied at the furniture factory in 
Berne. They hired me for forty cents an hour, with a system where all of their 
jobs had a piece rate, and if you were productive enough, you could make as 
much as a buck twenty five. I was only there until the end of the school term and 
we moved to Ft. Wayne in the spring, but I never made the rate. 

When we moved to Ft. Wayne, Our house was not yet ready for 
occupancy, but we got one room to unload our truckload of house hold goods, 
and split up housekeeping until the house was available. Granddad moved in 
with his son Dave. Rosemary and Mom went to camp at Anns. I moved in with 
Esther whose husband Les was off to war. But I still needed ajob. One of Ann’s 
executive relatives offered me a spot in one of the businesses he controlled, and 
so the first hot summer off the farm, I worked as a metal heat treater. We heated 
all types of steels, quenched them in water or oil to make them hard, and worked 
at it twelve hours a day, six days a week. I did not have a very high wage rate, 
but with those hours, I was pulling in a whopping sixty dollars a week. This job 
was so hot that in the middle of a 90 depree summer day, we would wear 
asbestos coats to keep the heat off. It was a real man killer, and although I liked 
the money, it only took me a few months to realize that this was not my new 
home. In addition to hot, the job was also filthy with oil, rust, and grime. I wore 
a clean outfit to work everyday, but that might before I could enter the house or 
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sit down, I had to change clothes. When I heard that International Harvester 
needed some people, it did not take me long to go apply for a job. I started for 
$20.88 a week, one third of my previous take home pay. Going to work for 
International Harvester was one third best thing that ever affected my adult life. 

The best thing that ever happened to me was when I met Carolyn. I had 
been in Ft. Wayne for about three years and was ready to settle down and build 
my own nest when I and my partner faced her and a partner across a ping pong 
table. I was quite impressed with the little left hander, especially when they beat 
us. I soon started chasing her on every opportunity until she caught me. I have 
never regretted that move for a moment, and she has been my closest confident, 
companion, lover, and joy ever since. There have been some times when I was 
not considerate enough off her feelings and emotions to keep the boat from 
rocking, but I have never regretted spending my life with her at my side. We are 
a team. This book wil not give her the room nor the number of comments which 
she merits in making my life the joy that it has been for me, for the sumple reason 
that I started to write about farms and companies, but none of those things could 
be a success without a stable and comforting home life in which she has been the 
mainstay for many tears. She is my hidden strength. 

The second best thing that ever happened to me is when Carolyn and I 
decided that it was time to raise a family, and she presented me with two lovely 
kids on the first try. I instantly said that I now had a rich man's family, all I need 
is the money. Raising young folks to adulthood brings a lot of challenges. 
Carolyn faced most of the tough ones, with me occasionally helping along the 
way. We are very proud of the way we did the job (what parent isn't?). I will not 
make this a book of our family, but that might be a future endeavor, but I would 
be remiss to omit a few pertinent facts. 

We raised these two folks to the point where they are relatively successful 
as parents themselves without ever going through the stage where parents can not 
talk to their kids and vice versa. That might not indicate total fortune, but it is a 
step. We had one rule as parents that transcended all others, and I recommend it 
to all. NEVER MAKE A THREAT, UNLESS YOU ARE WILLING TO CARRY 
IT OUT. Most parents with whom I discuss this agree that this is proper, but very 
few whom I observe, use it. Under the rule, you can not threaten that if the kid is 
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bad he will get no presents for Christmas. After all, you know, I know, and the 
kid knows that you have worn out your shoes buying presents for this kid as he 
is poing to get them whether he likes them or not. You can never threaten that 
you will do bodily harm, when you are a pacifist. But if you live by the rule and 
explain that a youngster is to be home at ten or privileges we be taken away, it is 
very effective, if the penalty is minor enough to impose it when the time comes. 
But the basic result of the rule is that when applied totally, it is very seldom 
necessary to threaten at all. Another system we used, which I prefer over most 
others that I see, we never paid for obligations. Everyone at our house got certain 
duties assigned because they lived at our house. I never believed in paying 
anyone for work unless they had a right to quit the work and the pay. Our kids 
pot an allowance because they needed money, not for working at duties which 
they had no choice of performing. Duties can also be assigned in an acceptable 
manner. For instance, it is much easier to get one of your kids to agree that he 
will shovel the snow off the walks and the driveway if you assign the job in the 
summertime, rather than when he is six minutes late for school and the snow is 
two feet high. Then when the snow comes down, we all know whose job it is to 
remove it and there are no arguments. 

I would never permit Carolyn to threaten a kid with the fact that I was 
going to give out a spanking when I got home. I did not come home to start a 
war. But if one of the little cuties was obnoxious and disorderly, it was a 
perfectly good topic for the dinner table that night, even though we much 
preferred a pleasant meal over a high strung one, things have to be talked out, 
and the defense may present a case to be heard. We rarely spanked at all, but 
when it was necessary, a quick nudge serves better in my mind, than a big 
production to inflict punishment. 

But the pleasures of showing off twins in a stroller, cute as they could be, 
and taking them where ever we would go, was a teal joy. We would take them to 
restaurants in twin car beds, and shove them under the booth while we ate. We 
hired baby sitters on rare occasions, usually we took the kids wherever we went. 
If the kids were not welcome, then I probably did not want to go either. The big 
shock in raising kids, is that they grow up. We could see this coming and 
consciously tried to teach them to act like grown ups rather than as kids. We 
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would ask them what they preferred, when there was a choice to be made, but 
we never asked them whether they wanted to go to bed, if there was no choice. It 
frustrates me to hear mothers ask whether a kid wants to go to bed, and then be 
frustrated when the kid says no, and refuses to go. After all Mom, you asked him 
to choose. So I remember raising two kids as a joyful non stressed time. Carolyn 
surely remembers more stress than I do, because she was more closely involved. 
The kids probably remember their youth with more stress than either Carolyn or 
I do, but after all, being a kid is a tough job. 

But then there come those moments when you are a clear winner. Living a 
single life, then a three year honeymoon, gets a real shock treatment, when 
suddenly you are an entertainer of a young bundle when you would much prefer 
to be in bed sleeping. I remember one cold winter night when Rich was awake, 
jolly, and pleasant, while I wanted to sleep. In desperation, I reminded Carolyn 
that he invariably sacks out as soon as we put him in a car bed and take off to 
somewhere. She said, "Do you suppose?” I said, "Let's try it”. So I bundled up, 
went out in the cold and started the car. By the time I was back she had him in 
the car bed. I set his bed in the back seat, went out around the block two times, 
and he snoozed off. In less than five minutes, I was back inside, we dropped him 
in the sack, and got some shuteye ourselves. You just have to be patient with 
them and use your head a little sometimes. 

I also recall the first tume Linda found a jar of hot peppers on the dinner 
table. Before we could say stop, she announced that she loves pickles and 
snapped into a pepper that was pure dynamite. As we watched awe struck to see 
whether she would live, she ate the one bite of pepper, then grabbed a full glass 
of milk and downed it without taking a breath. It was probably the best sedative 
she could have had for the condition, but she learned the difference between 
pickles and peppers, and we only started to laugh much later. Kids can get into 
unexpected trouble faster than your foresight can imagine, so you must expect it. 

Linda and John have three of their own now, Susie, Jeff, and Mike, plus a 
prandkid, Susie’s son Kaleb. 

Rich was a late bloomer and married into Susan's family of two kids, Zoe 
and Sean. They now have two of there own, David and Diana 
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CHAPTER 27 
BARNYARD COLLEGE AT INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


The third best thing to happen in my adult life was to be hired by 
International Harvester. I am still grateful to Ray Hagen, who did a better job of 
slotting me into a job than I could have wished for. I immediately began to work 
with, and compete for positions with people who had university degrees. I saw 
two big differences between myself and the college crowd. First, when Purdue 
and Indiana played each other, they cared who won. Second, I had a better 
ability to prasp new knowledge. Many of my colleagues seemed to think that 
when you get out of school, your learning days are behind you, so that had a 
difficult time adapting to new things that always came along. I came to the 
company with two assets that I inherited and for which I will be eternally 
prateful, intelligence and mechanical ability. I was also lacking a trait that many 
of my associates had; I lacked the awareness that there was anything in the world 
that I could not learn to do. So I was shocked one day when the company 
offered to fill some new positions. About forty people attended the meeting 
which explained the new functions. One of the first criteria of the new job was 
that you needed the ability to read blueprints. With that remark, nearly two-thirds 
of the interested applicants got up and left the meeting. They evidently knew that 
they could not read a blueprint, which was astounding to me. Now mind you, it 
was not a case of someone laying down a print and asking questions about it that 


the folks could not answer. Any graduate of Barnyard College, when faced with 
a situation where he could not do something to keep his job would assume that 


this is the time to learn. I was interested in learning about anything and 
everything that the company did. I guess you might sat that my impression was 
that when a university graduate was asked whether he could do something and 
he had not done it before that he would say no. By contrast, when the Barnyard 
College graduate was asked whether he could do something, he might say, "I 
don't know because I have not tried that yet, but let me give it a shot.” If you 
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ever told my Dad that you could not do something then he would respond that 
you can not learn to do it at a younger age than night now. 

Consequently, because of my farm training, the friendly open atmosphere 
at IH, and the nice people I worked with, I was not only able to learn everything 
I needed to do my work, but I just loved doing it. The tougher it got, the more I 
liked it. It is sad for me to see people going through life domg something that 
they hate to do, simply because they get paid for doing it. The work that you do 
for a living should be interesting and fun since you spend so much time doing it. 
There are also folks who can't stand the pressure of making important decisions, 
while I love it. When you have pressure, then you understand the importance of 
the work you are doing. 

The saddest thing you can find in a person, is the lack of desire for further 
learning. The rapid pace in which modern society discovers new techniques 
means that you must constantly learn, regardless of where you went to school 
and whether any of it rubbed off on you. 

I am certain that by now, you must feel that | am prejudiced against 
college education, and it is true that I have my own opinions. But don’t let that 
lead you into making some bad decisions when you are considering your career 
goals. In fact, if you want to make a name for yourself in the modern business 
world, college is essential. Before you can make a name for yourself in any 
business, you need to get in the door. Most well run modern businesses have a 
set of written criteria for any job that they want to fill. If those specifications say 
that you need to have a college degree to fill that job, then you had better have a 
certificate to show for it or you will be on the outside looking in. If you learn 
anything in school beside which team to cheer for, then so much the better. 
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CHAPTER 28 
WORKING AT INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Ray Hagen sent me to the Engineering Specification Department to be 
interviewed and hired as a specification compiler. When he interviewed me he 
said that he was obligated to tell me that this might be atemporary job, due to the 
fact that the company had just purchased some new IBM business machines with 
which they planned to replace the entire office force. At the time, approximately 
90% of the employees were screwing trucks together while about 10% worked in 
the office. When I left, 34 years later, somewhere around 90° of the people 
worked in the office and 10% were assembling the trucks. 

The Spec. Department would pet drawings from the drafting room 
engineers, and we would write the specifications. Af that time, the specs were a 
bill of material that were a listing of all of the pieces required to build the truck. 
These specs were released to the manufacturing dept. where they were rewritten 
as instructions for the assembly dept. They were also sent to the catalog dept. 
where they were fewrilten into Service Parts catalogs. They were also sent to the 
Sales Dept. where they were rewritten into Sales Literature for the field sales 
force. The cost department had to rewrite the specs to figure costs and the pricing 
department had to establish groups of components that were offered for sale. 

Because of our new business machines, it soon became apparent that we 
needed a company wide system which should originate in the Spec department 
and fiow through all of the other groups without rewriting it at every step, so we 
developed a system that served the company for fifty years. It was one of the 
first big planning jobs I helped accomplish and it served me well. Before that 
time, different departments hardly communicated with each other, but a company 
wide system forced us to do so. I did not know enough about all of the different 
functions to lead such a group, but quickly learned enough to work out the snags 
as we encountered them. This work served me well in my later career at IH 
because I had a good base of knowledge of the functions performed in various 
departments. 

One of the most impressionable people in my early traming was Everett 
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Chester. He stressed the point that you only release things in the Engineering 
Specs that are correct, and you do so because you have studied the situation and 
understand what you are doing, never based on someone telling you to do it, but 
only after you have proven it correct. I loved that kind of instruction, it was my 
way of doing things. So I started out making miscellaneous changes. These 
sometimes consist of minor design changes, but mostly of correcting errors. 

One of my first design changes was prompted by the end of the war. 
There was a small drain tube running down from the windshield trough to drain 
the water out of that cavity. Normally this would be a rubber hose, but with the 
scarcity of rubber during the war, this was changed to a metal tube. Now we 
wete ready to change back to rubber. I got all of these humungous drawings of 
sheet metal parts, which were hard to visualize, and on them one part number 
had changed so that we would now use the rubber hose in lieu of metal. 
Remembering my training to avoid dumb mistakes, I started to ask questions and 
was quickly put down hard by a senior colleague with the comment that there 
was nothing to understand: it had been metal, now it is to be rubber, just make 
the change. So I let it pass through and released it, only to have it bounce nght 
back. When you use metal, you braze the tube onto the sheet metal, but when 
you use rubber, you need a little metal tit on which to install the rubber tube. | 
had made my first mistake and learned that you indeed must understand what 
you are doing. 

Soon after, I got a drawing with a reshaped axle housing opening. Asking 
why we should make this change, I was informed that the ring gear which goes 
into that housing is bigger than the hole into which it is inserted. But my previous 
mistake cautioned me to get the whole story, because this was not a new part. We 
were building them by the hundreds, and had done so for along time. So I hiked 
out to the shop to see what was really going on. I found the guy whose job was 
to install the differential in the axle housing and asked him to show me how he 
did it. The first thing he did was pick up a ball peen hammer and take a hefty 
whack at the housing to nick out a piece so that the ring gear could pass in. 
When I asked him why he did that, he said that those dumb engineers don't even 
know that a hole has to be bigger than whatever goes through it. I hurried back 
to my desk and released the change, because I could understand why that was 
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important. I made many more trips to the shop after that, to see what was really 
going on as a result of the released instructions. I later used the same system in 
managing people. (1) Ask them what they are doing. (2) Tell them when it 
should be done different. (3) Go see whether your orders were understood and 
followed. Too many executives issue orders which are ignored with the 
consequence that nothing changes, and that is bad. Even more bosses issue 
orders so that something which was going fine, now gets discombuberated, and 
that is even worse. It always pays to see what resulted from your orders. 

As I learned the systems and the trucks, I quickly progressed from making 
changes, to releasing bigger projects. The next step was to be a checker, rather 
than a compiler, and soon thereafter we were split into four groups and I became 
the principle operating one of these groups, which is when I first started 
managing people. I simultaneously continued my extracurricular activities of 
helping to craft our new business system. 

After I had been in Engineering for five years, a new department was 
formed to do more planning on the divisional level, and I was one of the charter 
members of that proup. Part of our new duties were to control engineering 
releases, so that Engineering no longer just designed and released, but also timed 
and planned releases to coincide with the plans set by the divisional management. 
This again was a job where you learned to know the needs of people throughout 
the company and it was a great learning base. I was now contacting not only the 
factories, but the sales department and our corporate offices. While in this job, I 
made a proposal which resulted in a different way of handling truck brakes that 
resulted in the company making an extra ten million dollars of profit per year. 

With ten years of experience, I was then offered a promotion to join the 
Sales Engineering Department of the General Office in Chicago. It was a big 
change tor a farm boy, his lovely wite, and two five year old kids. We took the 
deal and moved to Homewood to live and Chicago to work. 
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CHAPTER 29 
LIVING IN HOMEWOOD 


Moving from the farm to Ft. Wayne was a dramatic change in my life. 
Moving me and my family from Ft.Wayne to Homewood was a much bigger 
change. It was a change full of opportunities and snags. My mother and all of my 
siblings lived in the Ft. Wayne and surrounding area, a three hour drive from 
Homewood. Although Carolyn had a brother in California, she also had a mother 
and brother in Ft. Wayne. So we instantly started a new way to celebrate 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, family parties, weddings, graduations etc. etc. Every 
one of these occasions necessitated six hours in the car or an overnight stay at 
someone's home. We did both, but learned to prefer the six hour nde which put 
us in our own beds at night. Linda and Rich were five years old when we 
moved, so soon after starting to make this trip every month or two, we learned to 
treat it as a mission, rather than an excursion. We would all hit the john before 
we took off and usually drove through without a stop which made the trips 
bearable, and they became routine. 

We had a beautiful big yard on a sizable lot, but still suffered from the 
image which Chicago has built up over the years, from the way the media 
handles the news. The only thing anyone in Ft. Wayne ever heard about Chicago 
in those days was, crooked politicians, crime, the mob, slums, and Al Capone. 
When one of my closest friends decided to come and visit us in our new home, 
he was quite nervous about planning the tnip, trying to choose between the 
airplanes, the buses, and the train. When I asked him why he did not want to 
drive his car, he said that he was afraid that he would not be able to find a place 
to park. When another friend actually did come to visit, and we drove up north 
for about 60 miles without ever leaving the urban area, he asked whether 
Chicago was bigger than Ft. Wayne. But we overcame those little problems as 
time went on. 

In our new home, we were without any friends or relatives, so we set out 
to meet our neighbors, who remain some of our best friends in life. We became 
active in PTA, Girl Scouts, Cub Scouts, Little League, and soon found that half 
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or more of our neighborhood was filled with folks like ourselves who had lived 
elsewhere and had migrated to the big city for opportunities. Homewood is a 
beautiful bedroom community for people who work in downtown Chicago. The 
Iitinois Central Railroad left downtown within a block of our building and had 
rush hour trains that made their first stop in Homewood, traveling 70 MPH all the 
way, and our house was about a mile from the station, close enough to walk in a 
pinch. 

The schools were the best that you could wish for, from kindergarten 
through high school, and Carolyn was always busy as a room mother, poing on 
field trips, being a cub scout den mother, or running the refreshment stand at the 
Little League Park. I became active in Little League, serving in different years as 
a team coach, team manager, or Commissioner of the whole league. It was a 
beautiful place to live and we had many enjoyable opportunities to use the 
countless recreational facilities of the area, including the lake front, the forest 
preserves, two of the best zoos in the country, great museums, libraries, 
aquariums, planetariums, and parks, most of them free. 

In fact it was such a nice place to live that after we were offered the 
chance to come back to Ft. Wayne after twenty years in Homewood, Carolyn did 
not take to it easily. She had lived in Ft. Wayne as a money deprived individual, 
and had been able to break out of that mold in Homewood, so she did not look 
with preat favor to the privilege of moving back home. 
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CHAPTER 30 
MEETING THE PRESIDENTS 


The twenty years that I spent working in Chicago were the highlight of my 
career. When I first got there I was a bit of a hero worshiper, gomg up and down 
the elevators and rubbing shoulders with people who had previously been only 
names in the news. For instance, after I started work in Chicago, but before we 
moved into Homewood, I would commute to Chicago and stay at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel. When I went to work in the mornings, I would take the 
mile long walk up beautiful Michigan Ave. instead of taking a cab or a bus. One 
morning I fell into stride with Pete Moulder. He had just been named president of 
the company, and was also staying at the same hotel. Later, when Harry Bercher 
became president of the company, I would, occasionally share a seat with him on 
the morning train from Homewood to Chicago. In the mornings before work, we 
would congregate at the local coffee shop and I was frankly impressed by the 
openness and accessibility of the big wheels. I found that the bigger they were, 
the more likable I found them to be, which frankly amazed a farm boy from 
Indiana. 

Early in my Chicago years, we installed an International diesel engine in an 
Emeryville tilt cab highway tractor. It was brought to the office, so that we could 
show it to the executives of the company. I drew the straw to sit in the truck as 
the VIPs took turns to climb up into the drivers seat, to answer their questions. 
Frank Jenks had just been named our new president and CEO, and I had never 
met him, but knew that he came from the financial side of the business. So 
before I knew what happened, there I was with our new boss. His first words 
were, "Could you sell me this truck?” With my image of him as a money man, 
my first words were, "How's your credit?” That seemed to break the ice and we 
went on to have a nice visit with me telling him what we thought the benefits 
would be of having an IH diesel engine in an IH truck, but we never got that job 
done right in heavy duty trucks. Maybe it is because I did not get him sold, but 
more likely because he did not hold the job very long before he retired. 

But talking about company presidents would not be complete without the 
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story of Brooks McCormick's Travelall. The Travelall had become both an 
excellent personal vehicle and the best trailer puller, and it was in large part 
because of my work with customers to make it so. So it was only natural that 
when Brooks called my bosses for help in picking out a new Travelall, that the 
request was bucked from one to another until I was tapped to go up to the 
executive floor and visit with him, which I did. He wanted to pull a two horse 
trailer to visit elite horse shows. We set him up with the best looking ng we 
could conjure up, I made my recommendations, everyone at the factory knew 
that they were building the president's personal fun vehicle, and it was a big 
success, putting some feathers in my hat. 

But tumes change. Some years later, he called me personally and asked me 
up to his office. He said that their horse fun had grown into a deeper 
involvement and that he had traded his two horse trailer for a four horse trailer. 
Now his horse trainers and farm help were complaining that driving of the new 
fig was a bit skittish and he thought that he might have to upgrade his Travelall 
from the model he had, and purchase a new heftier model to be able to handle 
this new trailer. He described the new trailer as larger than the old one which it 
was. It was three times as big. So I answered his questions as best I could, but 
left him to learn all I could about the operation. 

A few quick calls convinced me that a Travelall was not big enough to 
handle this trailer, but I had better be sure. So I called Carolyn. We had my niece 
Pam visiting us at the time. I told Carolyn to get Pam and the twins ready for a 
fun trip for that evening. I called one of Brooks’ employees, to learn the 
whereabouts of the Travelall and trailer, and planned to sneak over there, 
unbeknown to him, and look this situation over. He lived about an hour from 


our house, and when we arrived, it did not appear that my plan was working 
exactly. in the yard was the ng, all hooked up, with three people ready and at my 


service. So we went for a ride. The trailer was three times as long as the 
Travelall. When you put the throttle down and pulled hard on this tramler, it drove 
beautifully. When you tried to stop, it was not skittish, it was scary. It almost 
overpowered the vehicle trying to tame it down to a halt. I had seen all I needed 
to see. 

But while I was gone, Carolyn and the three kids were enjoying a look at 
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the farm, when up pulls Brooks in his Scout. He came over and joined them and 
gave them a tour of his farm that they will not forget. They were impressed. I 
again told him that the Travelall was not big enough. But his insistence was 
based on the fact that they loved the Travelall for work around the farm and only 
about one trip in a hundred involved the trailer, and he wanted a bigger heftier 
one. We wound up the deal in his office, where I was telling him that I thought 
he should keep his Travelall for its passenger car qualities, but I wanted him to 
buy a Loadstar horse van for the horses. As we were in a heated discussion, 
Ralph Buzzard walked in and Brooks asked him to referee. Ralph was well 
known to me. He had been in charge of the Truck Division before he was 
promoted to Executive Vice President. He took one look at me as if to wonder 
whether I did not know who I was debating with, then said, "I am not an 
engineer, I am a mechanic.” And he got out of there before anyone got hurt. 
Brooks again emphasized their continued need for a Travelall and told me to set 
up the heftiest one I could devise, and I did. I further started to investigate trailer 
hitches with more interest than I ever had before, and added the best Reese hitch 
I could discover, with torsion bars and wind notches which helped keep the rig 
in line. 

After we delivered the new truck, Brooks called me one morning and said 
that his people agreed that it was doing a fine job and we could call it a success, 
and I started to breathe deeply again. About a year or two later, I was in the 
office early one morning when Brooks called and asked me up to his office. His 
crew had been riding the interstate highway and got caught in a severe side wind. 
The trailer started to sway, and they could not straighten it out, and they rolled it 
on its side. If I ever felt fortunate for having stood up to state my case, it was 
now. Fortunately no man nor horse was severely injured. But he said we had 
tried it his way and that won't work, now let's set up a real horse rig. I again 
suggested a Loadstar van, but this time he leap frogged me in a way that I loved. 
He bought a Transtar tractor, loading it up with all the trimmings, air hom and 
all, and got a nice semi trailer horse van to go with it. I could just see him pull up 
to the horse show with that ng. A fitting vehicle for a real gentleman and a nice 
guy. If you don't believe me, ask my kids. 
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CHAPTER 31 
MY WORK IN CHICAGO 


My work involved communication with sales people who were trying to 
close deals, and who needed product help. Such help involved explaining how 
our products would meet the needs of our customers, how the customers 
insistence on something which we did not offer could be met by providing 
special equipment, and also by communicating with our Engineering department 
to bring desired features into our product line. These discussions were always 
carried on in a cost vs. benefit evaluation. The questions were whether we could 
furnish a specific item, what would the benefits be for the customer, how much 
would it cost, and how could we meet the customers desires if we did not furnish 
the item in question. The simple desire to furnish a special item for a customer's 
order could work mayhem on our inside problems of designing it to fit our 
truck, the problems of installing it on the truck on a high speed assembly line, 
and how to provide parts and service after the sale. 

Our official decision making process for product design at the time was 
vested in the Motor Truck Committee which included a representative for 
Engineering, one for Manufacturing, and one for Sales. They all served under the 
guidance and at the pleasure of the manager of the entire Motor Truck Division. 
The work that we were doing on a day to day basis was the same type of 
decision making, but limited to one order af a time, rather than affecting the 
entire product offering. The two methods of decision making were always 
interlinked so that if we had to approve an item repeatedly on single order basis, 
we would try to get it released across the board and offered to all customers, 
rather than just the ones who insisted. 

I will tell one story to illustrate decision making. Bill Callahan had just 
been named to head the Truck Division. Duane Koontz was the new Sales 
Manager. Harry Gottberg was Manager of Manufacturing and Sammy Johnson 
was Manager of Engineering. This was the Motor Truck Product Committee that 
officially made the product decisions, even though the real decisions were 
usually worked out by their subordinates, presented to the committee, and 
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approved. Frank Howard was the District Manager at Milwaukee and was 
meeting sales resistance. He was trying to sell some highway tractors to Gateway 
Freight and our proposal was the Fleetstar truck. This truck started as a gasoline 
tractor, and we had installed a big bore diesel engine in it. Gateway had some of 
these trucks and they were having problems with leaking radiators. The radiator 
in the truck was of one piece construction, similar to what we used successfully 
in gasoline powered trucks. Frank Howard came to the meeting to propose 
installing a three piece, more expensive radiator of bolted construction m the 
truck. 

The special meeting had been to make the decision. To feel the pressure in 
the room, you must appreciate that Frank Howard had practically laid his job on 
the line. For a Sales manager to make the statement that he can not sell a 
company’s standard product, is very close to tendering your resignation. 

At the time, there was a strong influence to cut cost out of our products. 
Sammy was a man like myself. He was not college educated, but lived with his 
wits. He was very clever at presenting arguments and could usually sway the 
decisions his way. He said that one of the reasons these radiators leaked was due 
to the constraints placed on Engineering by the cost cutters, and 1f we would just 
give him more leeway, he could design a new one piece radiator that would do 
this job, and in fact, he had such a radiator designed and on test.. His proposal 
might have added $20 to the cost whereas the bolted radiator would probably 
add $100. I did not have enough mustard on the stick to attend this meeting, but 
my boss, Norm Ginder, was out of town so I got tapped to attend. 

So with good arguments, Sammy won the argument and they had 
practically decided the issue, when Bill Callahan noticed I was there, and asked 
me what I thought of this decision. Now I often do not agree with what is 
happening and do not say so, but if you don't want my opinion, then don’t ask. 
So I gave them my response. 

I pointed out that if we follow Sammy’s proposal, and if he is right, then, it 
will take some time to prove it by finishing the tests and bringing the new 
radiator into production. Then another year or two will be required to prove that 
our problems in the field have ceased. In the meantime we will try hard to tell 
our customers that something good has happened, something that they can not 
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see. So we will go through at least three years of lost sales, bad reputation and 
product resistance. Now on the other hand, if Sammy might be wrong and the 
new tadiator could not hack it, then we would be in deep doodoo. But I pointed 
out, if you will give us a bolted radiator on this order, and make it standard on 
the truck. Then we can be back in business tomorrow. Now this was a serious 
challenge to Sammy and his argument. He did not treat it lightly. He first tried to 
discredit me in the meeting by asking pointed questions to which I was pretty 
capable of supplying answers. When I suggested testing products in real fleets in 
teal service, as we could do by selling Gateway bolted radiators, he tried to 
undercut me by getting me to stick my neck out too far. And I responded by 
pointing to other problems we had found in the field as soon as Engineering 
released this same truck. So I won the day. 

The aftermath of this decision was long lasting. I would not call Sammy 
my enemy, then nor ever. After all, I was not after Sammy, I was after the truth. 
But I never turned my back on him after that, because from then on we would 
never meet and discuss this case, but what both of us always remembered that it 
had happened. The second effect was that the radiator on test failed, and became 
a non starter The third effect was that bolted radiators were universally 
acclaimed to be better, and are used in International trucks with that size engine 
to this day. A minor upshot immediately after the meeting, was that one by one, 
the other people in the meeting came by my desk to thank me for standing up to 
win the case. I say this because this was heavy with politics and most of these 
folks would not lay their job on the line to effect the right decision, if it was safer 
to just go along. 

In time, I became the Manager of Sales Engineering to handle all of these 


product problems. We printed and released the product ordering information to 
dealers. We published product pertinent intormation, explaining how our trucks 


would benefit customers. We approved the technical content of all advertising to 
insure that the claims we made were accurate. We announced new products 
when they were released, using letters, literature, advertising, and meetings for 
salesmen, dealers, and customers. We attended customer proup meetings to 
handle any problems that the users were discussing. On rare occasions we might 
review a special customers entire fleet, trying to solve problems they encountered 
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with our trucks. 

I personally got very involved in school buses in my early years in 
Chicago. I would attend the meetings at the state level where the transportation 
officials of that state were considering and approving the specifications for the 
buses that they would purchase during the next year. For example, I was in 
Florida one day with the officials from all of the Florida counties. Beside myself, 
the meeting was also attended by reps from Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, GMC, and 
maybe more. A specific question was posed concerning a valve that might be 
installed in a brake line to keep the fluid from escaping in the event that the 
brake line ruptured. It was represented by a piece of literature showing a 
wrecked schoolbus with dead children lying all over the area. The manufacturers 
were asked whether we would furnish this device if they ordered it on their 
buses. The manufactures reps were all seated in a row af the same table, and one 
by one made some half hearted comments about how they would first need to 
ask their brake engineers before they could respond, until they got to me. I got 
up on my feet and said that very possibly this might be a good device to solve a 
certain problem, line bursting, and asked whether any of the operators in the 
room had encountered such a problem, none had. I then explained briefly how a 
brake system works, through pressure going through the lines from the brake 
pedal to the wheel, and indicated that by shutting off this avenue inadvertently, 
this device might be capable of causing accidents, rather than preventing them. I 
told the group that if they wanted this gadget on a bus that hauls school kids, we 
took the safety of such a vehicle very seriously and would not furnish it until and 
unless we had run many successful tests and proven its benefits. I then picked up 
the piece of literature and announced that any device that needs a piece of 
literature with dead school kids on the cover to scare you into buying it will 
never be sold on an International Bus so long as that piece of literature is around. 
If you order it from me, we will not furnish it. Everyone in the room agreed that 
I was right, and we won the day. The device, never did pass our tests. 

During those years I served as the chairman of the schoolbus committee of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association, during the time that national 
minimum standards were established and many of the minimums which we set 
up are still in use. 
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In my later years, | became more closely involved with the big freight 
hauling highway tractors. In this activity, we attended meetings of the big fleets 
mainienance managers, not only helping them live with and solving product 
problems, but also carrying home the needs for future refinements and product 
guidance. It was a hands on operation and I loved it. It gave our good company 
the courage to build better trucks, rather than just trying to be the cheapest guy 
out there. When a product is used as a vital part of the customer's business, as 
big trucks are, the users want them to run, and I had a lot to do with our 
company’s serious endeavor to make them more trouble free. 
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CHAPTER 32 
THE RISE AND FALL OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester got its start when Cyrus McCormick invented the 
reaper. Being a pioneer farm machinery company gave IH a solid customer base. 
To service these customers, IH built a superb chain of dealers and company retail 
outlets. As the company flourished, it also found that farmers needed products 
that were not readily available. As the company grew, it was only natural that it 
would develop a complete line of farm equipment, from plows to cotton pickers. 
and it was very well positioned to handle this business. Always looking at the 
customers needs, IH also found other product needs unfulfilled and started to 
supply more diverse products, such as binder twine, cream separators, milk can 
coolers, and refrigerators. These products were often very different from farm 
machinery, both in the way you manufacture them and in the way that you 
present them to customers. 

While IH made a lot of money, there was always a trend to invest the 
profits in more revenue producing entities, and the company acquired its own 
steel mill, tron mines, coal mines, and ore boats to carry the commodities at 
minimum expense. This enterprise added profits to the company coffers for 
many years and also allowed the other divisions lower costs than they might have 
incurred otherwise. But the time came when the American steel industry fell into 
a profit squeeze and the fully owned steel operation faced increasingly tough 
competition to the point where it was decided to sell the mill. This move slowed 
the bleeding, but for many years, the company had continuing high costs for 
pensions and benefits of former steel employees, plus some lawsuits as to who 
shot John, concerning lack of profitability of the successor company. 

In the case of twine, a separate business group was established, and 
worked with reasonable satisfaction. The big plus was that we had stores where 
the farmers lived, and we knew who owned the binders that needed the twine. 
The minuses come from the fact that sale of this product can be made in other 
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retail points, such as hardware stores. In addition, even though the 
manufacturing of twine is a profitable operation, it is a small orphan with hittle 
clout in a big company. It could probably have done all might as a totally owned 
separate company, but was squelched as an unequal arm of a big company, by 
being both under managed and over managed. Its problems could be simulated 
by imagining that GM would purchase a very profitable pizza parlor. Left to its 
own devices, the pizza parlor makes money, but it starts to suffer when a group 
of executives in a different city meet to decide whether they should allocate more 
money to store mote sausage and cheese or whether the money would be better 
spent putting new lights in a parts warehouse. 

Cream separators were kept in the farm equipment group for many years 
where they were an orphan so different from other farm machinery that salesmen 
were even known to buy them and toss them into dumps so that they could meet 
their sales quota and keep their lucrative job of selling farm implements, tractors, 
and hay rakes. 

The development of the milk cooler, quickly resulted in the formation of 
the refrigeration group. It was only natural that this group would also make 
home food refrigerators and room air conditioners, and they were quickly 
successful in providing quality products as evidenced by the fact that my IH 
refrigerator still works today, even though it has been demoted from the kitchen 
to garage, and is primarily a pop cooler now. But even though the products were 
great and the refrigeration division turned a nice profit, it soon became evident 
that you can not sell these products at farm equipment outlets, and you can not 
attract white goods dealers to sell your refrigerators and air conditioners unless 
you have a complete line of appliances including washers, dryers, and stoves. So 


the decision was made to peel it off and the company sold the refngeration 
division to Whirlpool. 


The motor truck was a natural for a farm equipment company and it grew 
rapidly as technology and highways advanced. There was a big difference in the 
farm and truck market to the extent that the trucks really service people. rather 
than acres, and so the truck outlets reached into the cities where no plows were 
needed and in time the truck and farm businesses were separated as though they 
were two separate companies except that the corporation still controlled the 
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money. 

The Construction Equipment Division evolved during the same time as 
Truck and FE. The manufacture of construction equipment was not radically 
different from farm equipment, but the customers were more nearly like truck, 
centering on huge mining or construction projects, plus the building trades of the 
cities. So from the 50's to the 70's, during the time I spent in Chicago, we 
operated three distinct businesses, truck, farm, and construction. We always 
cycled up and down as the economy got better and worse, but we carried a triple 
A credit rating, made alot of money, and kept expanding, paying ever better 
wages and committing to employee health care and retirement benefits, second to 
none. The truck division was competing with Ford and GM. FE was battling 
against Deere et al, and construction had its hands full competing with 
Caterpillar. 

Of the three major divisions, Construction was the first to get into the 
problem of consistently having a profit problem. As in all big organizations, the 
blame can be spread over a wide area One of the biggest reasons was that they 
were not the leader in their field. Caterpillar had the reputation and a big chunk 
of the business. And the CE products, however good and well made, never 
enjoyed the same reputation of excellence as that of Cat. Cat also was the trend 
and price setter, and you could not get a price that was higher than the one they 
received. 

Another CE problem developed over the years. They manufactured some 
of the best diesel engines in the world, often leading not only in quality but also 
in quantity of units produced. But because of bad politics, bad communications, 
personality conflicts, and lax direction from corporate management, CE engines 
were not used in the Truck Division, who too long pushed their excellent 
gasoline engines, but pave their lucrative diesel business to Cummins, Detroit 
Diesel, and even Caterpillar. 1 worked hard to correct this problem while I was in 
Chicago, and we now use an IH diesel engine which I helped promote in the 
mid-range trucks, and it is a leader in its class, but the big trucks still use 
vendors engines. The net result of all this mayhem was that the engines were 
reformatted into an engine division, but the rest of CE was sold off to Dresser 
Industries. Now when you sell something like this, you are often obliged to keep 
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the pensions and health benefits of the people who formerly worked for the 
losing division while no longer enjoying the revenue they produced, so the 
burden on FE and Tick increased. 

The Farm Equipment Division had given seed to all of the rest of the 
company, but in later years there was a major change occurring on the farms 
such as the one where I was born and raised. One of the few places where the 
original type of family still endures is with people of the Amish Faith, who don't 
use tractors. The farm which employs and feeds one family has been replaced in 
large part by huge enterprises that grow thousands of acres of crops, but have no 
animals. The dairy farms have been transformed into milking parlors, where one 
person may milk 60 cows, rather than four people milking nine cows. The farms 
that raised an occasional head of beef to sell, have been largely replaced by feed 
lots that grow thousands of steers. Whereas I was raising 1000 turkeys a year, 
that would be a small poultry operation in todays terms. The impact of these 
changes has been echoed throughout the farm equipment business by replacing a 
farm tractor with a behemoth machine that can till hundreds of acres a day. Other 
scientific advances, such as no till farming and chemical weed control have 
further changed the operation to the point that the business was totally revised, 
and International Harvester felt the impact in its Farm Equipment Division. So 
that division was sold off to what was a competitor of long standing, the J. I. 
Case Co. Not only did the company sell them the business of making farm 
equipment, they also sold the name itself, including the beloved IH trademark, 
and as a result the name of the corporation was changed to become NAVISTAR. 
What remained after the sale were a lot of debts, piled up during the lean years, 
and obligations for the payment of many of the folks who had previously 


worked in FE or the corporate offices and who were entitled to lucrative 
pensions and health benefits. 
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CHAPTER 33 
THE SHRINKING TRUCK DIVISION 


While all of the other divisions of the company were falling into oblivion, 
the Truck Division had its own share of problems. The truck business at IH grew 
with the invention of the truck and the development of the road systems. As it 
started, a truck replaced a wagon and a team of horses. By the 60's and 70's the 
business had evolved into four major segments. Light duty had been a pickup 
truck used in a farm or business. It was now continuing in those fields, but the 
government was becoming more and more intrusive in the car business by 
legislating pollution controls and fuel consumption limits on cars, and cars 
became smaller. But government or no government, people will have their way. 
So a whole new field opened up with pickups, 4 X 4's, and vans being used 
more and more to replace the cushy, smaller, light weight cars for personal 
transportation. Another market segment exploded. People had been using 
vehicles to live in, camp with, sleep in, and use tor family outings for many years 
as family recreation vehicles. This business now expanded a hundred fold. Three 
of the biggest users were insert campers which were slipped into the bed of a 
pickup truck. Self contained trailers were being pulled by passenger vehicles. A 
more luxurious home was built on and permanently mounted on a light truck 
chassis as a motor home. IH was involved with all of these, and made a good 
name for itself in the RV business. 

As an example, Jeep had been making a one person 4 x 4 for the army 
during the war. After WWII they continued to sell this vehicle to the civilian 
trade as a fun vehicle. Let's not get specific on the numbers I use here, because 
these changed from year to year, but in loose terms, they were selling about 
14,000 per year. Some IH people noticed that this was the type of thing that we 
were good at and Sammy Johnson's Engineering Department developed the 
Scout, which was aimed right at Jeep's market. When you come out with a 
product like this. you need some numbers to generate the profit potential. some 
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of us guessed that we could get half of Jeep's business, which would be 7000 per 
year, others guessed that we would take all of their business, plus some of our 
own, with a potential for up to 17,000. The upshot of the deal was that we did 
not hurt them at all. They kept selling their 14,000 while we sold a new and 
expanded market of 35,000. 

Up to this time, it had been a long standing custom at IH to promote from 
within the ranks. You could not be a branch manager unless you had been a zone 
manager. You could not be a district manager unless you had been a branch 
manager, you could not be sales manager unless you had been a district manager 
and so on. But as more of our castles came tumbling down, all of our past 
practices came under scrutiny. So one day we came to work and found that we 
had anew manager of the Truck Division, a man with manufacturing experience 
in cars. It was truly a new time. 

We also found a new type of customer whom we had not met before. 
These folks wanted the drivability of an automobile, with all of the creature 
comforts. So we redesigned the Scout, adding more power, providing power 
steering, power brakes, ait conditioning, and weather proof traveling. Soon we 
were into automatic hubs that could engage and disengage the front axle from the 
drivers seat. We added enough fuel to stretch the trips between fuel stops. Our 
market was still around 35,000, but now we had caught the eye of Ford and GM, 
who both released vehicles to grab our business. Surprisingly, they did not hurt 
us much. They were now selling 300,000 4 X 4's, while we kept on selling our 
35,000 and Jeep kept on selling their 14,000. 

During this same time, we had been selling a Travelall for many years. 
This was a passenger vehicle mounted on a pickup truck chassis As the RV 
trailer industry got more people interested in camping, you only had to go visit 
them on the campgrounds to tind that the Chevrolet sedans, and other fine cars, 
that they were using as a tow vehicle, were fine to hitch up that trailer and haul it 
to the neighborhood campground where Mom and the kids could have a great 
time while Dad worried about the fact that his engine had gotten hot on the trip. 
Longer trips and mountain prades soon followed and proved that the family car 
was not quite up to the job. 

So I started getting a lot of mail, asking how to set up a Travelall to pull an 
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RV trailer, in fact we started getting so much mail that we released a book about 
how to set up a nice rig, and our penetration of that market kept jumping by 
leaps and bounds. We had the best vehicle for trouble free trailering and it had 
all of the comforts of a passenger car. 

Our new general manager tried his best to reinvigorate our light duty line, 
always looking for the magic touch that would get us to sell more light duty 
vehicles. One of his innovations was to lease Scouts and Travelalls to our own 
managerial employees at a price that was set so that each lease could be a vehicle 
that we would not otherwise have built, and then we would sell them used as 
executive driven vehicles, adding to our penetration and eventually to our parts 
business and with each vehicle helping to defray fixed costs. So I got picked to 
bring this program out of nowhere, which I did. When they decided to take this 
program away from me, about five years later, I had five employees working the 
propram and we had 2,200 Scouts and Travelalls leased to our own people. 

But in spite of all we did to prop it up, the light line was on its way out. 
Our nemesis was not the car people, it was the government. During this same 
time frame, Ralph Nader wrote his book, "Unsafe at any Speed”, and he and a 
whole group of do-gooders led a charge against the car people, in large part 
legislating mandatory changes for vehicles in the areas of safety, smog emissions, 
and noise. But in the pure pickup truck, it was the car people, who could build 
and sell an acceptable pickup for less money than we could. The net result was 
that we were faced with millions of dollars of expenditures for product 
refinements and testing to meet government mandates, af a time when the profit 
figures on the light duty line indicated that we were losing money on each one 
we sold. The entire organization was more interested in the big trucks, and there 
was very little inside resistance to the decision to get out of the light duty truck 
business. 

But getting out of light duty did not solve our deepest problems. All our 
product decisions were based on costs, but in a large company, you have costs 
and then you have costs. To build one additional truck, of a model that is in high 
production, your costs include the pieces that you are going to use and the labor 
that you will pay to assemble the truck. So 1f you could build one more truck and 
sell it for more than those costs, you might well believe that you were adding to 
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the company profits. But that track would not have paid for the white collar help 
that designed the truck, the accountants who counted the money, the advertising 
that you had run to promote the sale, nor the executives that were drawing the 
big salaries, nor the people who were retired and drawing benefits, nor on your 
investment in tools to manufacture the parts, nor in the taxes you paid on the 
buildings you own. So when you add in all of these costs, you start to reach a 
cost which you need to recover before you can get profitable on a product. On 
the other hand, if you decide that you are losing money on each truck you sell, 
then it seems logical that you should quit, as we did. But many of these costs 
keep right on rolling in, so that killing the light line did not stop them, it merely 
made the next larger line of trucks unprofitable for having to absorb the 
additional burden. Growing bigger is easy and fun. Growing smaller is nasty and 
unpleasant. 

During the same time frame, we were doing great in medium duty Our 
Loadstar was a unique truck, well adapted to the city and the farm, and we sold 
lots. The S-line which replaced it was equally successful. In fact these 
conventional cab trucks were so well accepted in the city that the tilt cab version 
of the same size never really sold a lot. The other version of this size was the 
conventional schoolbus. Before we had the Loadstar version of the bus, we 
would get about 20% of the schoolbus market. Since that time, everything 
seemed to come together in the busses. We had a shorter nose, making it easy to 
see. We had the best gasoline engines and an excellent reputation for trouble free 
service. We also had an excellent sales group that worked the deals and knew 
where the sales were being made. We also had some good programs for the body 
companies, and when you let them help you, you have that many more salesmen 
pushing your product. In the later years, we also came out with the best diesel 
engine tor this market. the upshot of dome it nght, was that we climbed to a 
penetration of more than half of all the conventional bus market. 

But we made most of our money selling heavy duty trucks, and that is 
where we did a lot of things right. Heavy duty trucks are usually the backbone 
of someone's business, and their acceptance is directly related to how they 
achieve the job they are trying to perform. There are countless vocations that rely 
heavily on these big trucks, but most of them fall into the two basic divisions, the 
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long distance highway haulers, and the muscular construction trucks. 

When I moved to Chicago, we had good penetration in the highway fleets, 
because we had the best contact with the fleets and we had the best gasoline 
engines in this size. But all of this business switched to diesel during the next 
twenty years. Diesels have lower fuel costs and allow for higher utilization of the 
equipment. Simultaneously, we were also making drastic improvements in the 
other parts of the truck to provide more working time and less time in the shop. 
We learned a lot from our first computer analysis of downtime problems. We 
were talking about engines, transmissions and axles; the tracks were going out of 
service for nickel and dime problems like windshield wipers, light bulbs, and 
wiring. Amazing as it was to us, the first records of trick problems also showed 
us that the trucks were failing near the whore houses. If your truck won't mn, 
you might as well be comfortable, but 1f you wanted to play instead of work, 
then you might as well blame the truck. 

SO Wwe spent many hours and a few dollars improving the weakest link in 
the chain until we had improved the reliability of the trucks. In addition we 
visited with users and found them to consist of groups with like buying habits 
and motivation. First you have the big fleet that hauls freight for anyone, they are 
interested in high utilization and low maintenance costs. Then you have the big 
leasing companies who provide trucks for the use of companies that often 
deliver their own products. And you have the man who owns his own tnick, 
drives it himself, is proud of how it looks, sleeps in it, and likes to be 
comfortable. We catered to all of these desires with products to fit. 

The muscle trucks were often hauling dirt, rocks and garbage. The drivers 
were more apt to abuse the equipment, and the owner was in an office looking at 
the profit and loss statement. This segment of the market likes trucks that are hell 
for stout and don’t mind paying more for trucks that can stay on the job. We 
knew how to build that type of equipment and did an excellent job of meeting 
customers needs in these areas. 
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long distance highway haulers, and the muscular construction trucks. 

When I moved to Chicago, we had good penetration in the highway fleets, 
because we had the best contact with the fleets and we had the best gasoline 
engines in this size. But all of this business switched to diesel during the next 
twenty years. Diesels have lower fuel costs and allow for higher utilization of the 
equipment. Simultaneously, we were also making drastic improvements in the 
other parts of the truck to provide more working time and less time in the shop. 
We learned a lot from our first computer analysis of downtime problems. We 
were talking about engines, transmissions and axles; the trucks were going out of 
service for nickel and dime problems lke windshield wipers, light bulbs, and 
wiring. Amazing as it was to us, the first records of truck problems also showed 
us that the trucks were failing near the whore houses. If your truck won't ron, 
you might as well be comfortable, but if you wanted to play instead of work, 
then you might as well blame the truck. 

SO We spent many hours and a few dollars improving the weakest link in 
the chain until we had improved the reliability of the trucks. In addition we 
visited with users and found them to consist of groups with like buying habits 
and motivation. First you have the big fleet that hauls freight for anyone, they are 
interested in high utilization and low maintenance costs. Then you have the big 
leasing companies who provide trucks for the use of companies that often 
deliver their own products. And you have the man who owns his own tnick, 
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CHAPTER 34 
FLYING ON THE JOB 


In my job of Sales Engineering Manager, I was at the very nerve center of 
everything that happened in product management. Even our top executives 
would come to us to determine whether the product objectives they strove for 
could be met. It was an exciting place to be, and even though our base was in 
Chicago, many times we had to meet folks on their home turf. In the process, I 
traveled over 400,000 miles in airplanes, in addition to more than 200 trips 
between Ft. Wayne and Chicago by train or automobile. When I started flying 
regularly, two engine propeller planes were the norm and I watched them prow 
to gigantic 747 jets. 

One day I was coming in from the east to land at Ohare Field. It was a nice 
sunny day, and as we crossed the lake front near Evanston, I was watching our 
shadow cross near Northwestern University's stadium. I was suddenly amazed to 
see that we had two shadows. As I watched, the two shadows crept closer to 
each other until one shadow overlapped the other. It kept drifting left until it 
cleared our shadow, then corrected and came back to us again. 

I was sitting in the second seat from the rear, and soon the guy in the 
rearmost seat noticing my intensity, was watching also. When we were about 
three miles from touchdown, here was a twin engine Beechcraft directly under 
our right wing and about ten feet below my seat. Slowly our left wing lifted, and 


we drifted left. Simultaneously, the Beechcraft made a hard night and left our 
thght path to go land on the correct runway for him. tte had obviously been 


lined up on the wrong one. It was real close. 

There was no announcement to our passengers, nor any other public 
acknowledgment of our close shave. I waited for the other passengers to 
deplane, so that I could talk to the crew. When they came out of the cabin I said, 
"You guys play it kind of cozy.” The Copilot said, "Oh he wasn't that close.” I 
responded, "Not when you saw him, but you should have seen how close he was 
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when I saw him.” The Captain had a different opinion noting that it was much 
too close to suit him, and I certainly agreed with that. 

On another trip, my boss Norm Ginder, and I were flying to Detroit from 
Chicago in a turbo prop Electra and we were playing gin rummy. As we played, I 
could hear the fire alarm ringing on the flight deck. I pointed this out to Norm 
and all he could say was, "Deal" I had a window seat overlooking the two 
engines on the nght side, and the outboard engine was trailing flames. As I 
watched, the prop was feathered and whirled to a stop while white chemicals 
were being applied to the fire, which seemed to go out. Moments later, when we 
landed at Metro Airport, we had a chance to review all of the fire trucks at that 
base. We came to a halt while they looked us over carefully, but the fire was out, 
we wete safely on the ground, and the trouble was over. WHEW! 

On another trip, I left EL Paso for Denver on a Viscount. This was a 
relatively small airplane with 4 turbo prop engines and a smooth nding airplane 
for us who were more accustomed to internal combustion engines. It was a 
bright sunshiny day. Somewhere near Albuquerque, we pulled up alongside of a 
huge cloud. I had a very unusual sight where I could see the top of the cloud and 
also rain falling underneath it. I kept watching that cloud as we approached it. 
Then the pilot came on the intercom and told us to fasten our seatbelts as we 
might encounter some turbulence. We hit that cloud like we were poing from 
high noon to midnight in an instant. But the real shocker came moments later 
when we ran through a hail storm. It sounded just like you might take a handful 
of BB shot and throw it into a dishpan as the hailstones ricocheted off the skin of 
the airplane. At the same instant, the pilot cut power, trying to slow down, it was 
enough to make your hair stand on end. From there to Denver, we were thrown 
about like a cork on the high seas, and you could barely see out to the wing tips. 

A young mother and her three year old son were sitting across from me, 
and I invited him over the aisle to come sit with me so that I could entertain him, 
while Mom barfed up her cookies. We landed safely in Denver, where I switched 
to a 707 jet for one of my first rides in that airplane. I will never forget the 
comfort I got from boarding and later riding that heavy airplane on the rest of 
that tip to Chicago. The weather was bad all of the way, but the way that plane 
cut through the weather that night, compared to the jostling ride we had just 
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finished, made me a fan for life. I still love that airplane. 

One day I made a trip to Lima, Ohio, barely 250 miles from Chicago, and 
purchased a round trip ticket. Then I got an unexpected ride out with a colleague. 
50 I canceled that leg, still planning to use the home bound ticket. I got there, did 
my work, and headed to the airport about an hour early for my flight back. This 
was a long time ago, and the waiting room was small. It had one sofa, a counter 
for service, and a high shelf with a radio, for air traffic communication. To my 
great dismay, the man behind the counter informed me that my reservation had 
been canceled as a result of my failing to take the flight out. So I had a problem, 
but it was still early, and since there was no one in the building but he and I, | 
asked him to book me anyway. He said he would do what he could, and 
disappeared behind a bank screen for about ten minutes. I am sure he was trying 
to help me, because I could hear a cacophony of teletype rat a tats. After about 
ten minutes, he came out from behind the bank screen with the pleasant news 
that he had cleared me as far as Lafayette. Now I appreciated his efforts, but I 
had no desire to spend the night in Lafayette, I wanted to go home. I considered 
having my wife drive 100 miles to come and meet me. Instead, I reasoned with 
him that it was possible that the seats from Lafayette to Midway had not all been 
reserved, and maybe he could get me one of those. He disappeared for another 
ten minutes while I listened to the clack clack of messages coming and going. 
Finally, he reappeared to announce that he had cleared me all the way to 
Chicago. I thanked him profusely and settled down to work cross word puzzles 
while I waited to leave. No one had been in the airport waiting room but he and 
I, and I thought that we had become personal friends. 

But after another fifteen minutes had elapsed, and as I watched him he 
tumed on the public address system and asked for all the Chicago passengers to 
come to the counter. t stood up to ask what he wanted. tHe said, “Your flight has 
been canceled.” 

On another occasion, I was flying from Chicago to Lansing, a short hop 
over Lake Michigan. I was well armed with tickets, scheduled departure and 
arrival times, and plans to be met by a colleague in Lansing. The flight was 
uneventful, but I noticed that our landing time did not agree with the schedule in 
my pocket. But I stood at the plane to wait for my bag, as they were being 
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dispersed at plane side. Since it was not immediately forthcoming, I decided to 
go inside and phone my friend that I had arrived early I was pawing through the 
yellow pages in the phone book when a lady in the next booth yelled into her 
phone, "Hello honey. I'm in Grand Rapids”. I responded, "The hell you are!” It 
had never occurred to me that the flight from Chicago to Lansing might be a two 
stopper, but I learn fast. I hurried out to the tarmac and snuck back aboard, just 
before the airplane left. I was embarrassed, but not as much as I would have 
been if they had left me behind. 

Successful flying is in large part knowing how to help yourself. One day 
John Hanrahan and I walked into the terminal at O"Hare and found everything in 
an untidy mess. All of the schedule boards had DELAY printed behind every 
flight listing. People were sleeping in chaurs. Turmoil was everywhere. A quick 
check revealed that our scheduled flight would not leave for another six hours 
John had one of the courtesy memberships in an executive drinking club and 
asked whether I wanted to join him there. I answered that I would much rather 
catch a plane and proceed on to our destination. He wanted to know if I had any 
specific plans for getting there. I asked him what time he imagined that the 
twelve o'clock flight might leave if it was six hours late. He stared at me and said, 
"Do you suppose?” So we shopped on the big schedule board for a flight to our 
destination, walked out to the gate to see what things looked like, and left an 
hour earlier than scheduled on a flight that was only half full But you must 
remember that in times like this, the hired help behind the counter are all 
overworked and frustrated, so you must help yourself. 

One day I was in Oklahoma City, done with my work, and proceeded to 
the airport an hour early. As I entered into the terminal through a revolving door, 
a Clerk behind a counter one hundred feet down the terminal pointed at me and 
yelled over the crowd, "Are you going to Chicago?” I nodded that I was indeed. 
He responded that my flight had been canceled, but if I rush out to pate 39 (or 
some such) there was a plane leaving right now and still had space. So how did 
he know I was going to Chicago? All I know is that I left early and avoided 
tedious hours of sitting around while someone planned how to get me home. To 
take advantage of such windfalls, you must carry your luggage. 

Another fond memory is of the time that I was going to Minneapolis from 
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Chicago on Northwest Orient Airlines. They had just obtained access to Miami 
and were advertising "FLY NORTHWEST TO MIAMI” I arrived at my 
departure gate to learn that the airplane I planned to ride in a few minutes had 
not yet left Miam: I settled down to endure a long wait, but in short order, they 
had located a spare aircraft in the hangar, wheeled it up to the gate, and 
announced that we would be leaving shortly. 

They also called an off duty crew into service, and they walked up just as 
we wete ready to board. The Captain was a distinguished looking elderly man 
who plopped his bag down from an upright position as much as if to say, "How 
did I inherit this mess?” We were promptly loaded and took off less than an 
hour late, which in my book is record time for responding to screwups. After we 
Were airborne, the captain came onto the public address system with an 
announcement, something like this. "Ladies and Gentlemen, I want to offer you 
our most sincere apology for causing you this inconvenience today. You might 
be interested to know that this old relic of an airplane, which they found on the 
junk pile, is almost the oldest airplane that we have in our company. (It looked 
preat.) Now since you folks have been shoved around as bad as you have, I am 
going to ask our gorgeous attendants to pour you a free drink. (cheers and 
applause) Now as you already noticed, we left 38 minutes late, and we will be 
even later when we arrive, because this old relic of an airplane can not fly as fast 
as the beautiful new airplane on which you were scheduled to ride today. Our 
regular planes go 642 miles an hour, but no way can I get this old crate to go that 
fast. I am sitting up here with both feet pushing the throttles as far forward as 
they will go, but right now we are just creeping along at 636 miles an hour. But I 
promise to do my best, and if you will just sit back and relax with that drink, | 


will promise you that when we get to Minneapolis there will not be any soot in 
the pipes. We were practically rolling in the aisles. This 15 a textbook example of 


how when handed a lemon, you can make lemonade. He turned a sourpuss 
situation into a promotional thing, and make real bonus points. He was great! 

I rarely landed at the wrong airport, but it happened to me once on a trip 
home from Philadelphia In those days, you took off, then you looked for 
airspace, then you looked for landing space. We were riding a small French 
plane, maybe a Caravel, a four engine jet, and a smooth running machine. The 
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flight was enjoyable, but as we neared Chicago, we were informed that Chicago 
was in the midst of a major snowstorm and all landings were being delayed. We 
plowed the sky back and forth for about three hours and still no landing slot at 
O'Hare. We were starting to min low on fuel, so the pilot decided to go to 
Milwaukee. If you think the weather was bad in Chicago, you should have seen 
it in Milwaukee. The snow was coming down so thick that you could not see 
anything, but the pilot set us down as smooth as any landing I have ever had. 

We pulled up to the terminal and deplaned, which is when the real fun 
started. Two other planes landed with us, and within five minutes of when the 
one guy behind the counter had been goofing off and drinking coffee, he now 
had 450 people who did not want to be in Milwaukee, all trying to be the first at 
the counter to see how they could now revise their plans and proceed to where 
they were headed. 

I stood back of the crowd and looked at this melee for about two minutes, 
estimating that it would take me about two hours to get to the counter, much less 
leave Milwaukee. So I approached a likely looking fellow traveler and suggested 
that we form a company, rent a car, and drive to Chicago. Within minutes we 
had six shareholders, but one of them was suggesting that before we leave we 
call the North Shore Electric Train Company and see what they had moving. This 
was back in the days when O'Hare was out in the boondocks with no 
expressways and if took an hour and forty five minutes to ride a bus from there 
to the Loop. Within minutes, our partner had called and came back with the news 
that the North Shore not only had a train, but it was leaving downtown right 
now, and if we would zo to the (79th???) street station they would wait for us. 
Seconds later. we were in a cab. The ride to the railroad was short, but the train 
was waiting for us, and we were off to Chicago, arriving at the Loop earlier than 
if we had landed at O'Hare. But it was a case of helping ourselves. I sometimes 
wonder whether those passengers in Milwaukee are still there. 

On a trip to Des Moines, a similar story unfolded with an entirely different 
ending. We had a beautiful sunny day in Des Moines and were taken aback when 
the airline did not want to leave because it was snowing in Chicago. Helping 
myself, I quickly checked the other airlines, all with the same results. We asked 
about trains and were told there are none. So I formed a partnership with a guy 
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who also wanted to go home We rented a car and headed down I-80, as we 
made plans of how he, a northsider, would drop me off in Homewood and then 
proceed on home. Three hours later we were on the north side of Davenport and 
we were in snow. We helped one car that was stuck on the Mississippi River 
Bridge, which made us decide that we should not venture any farther until we 
filled up with gas, in case we got stranded. Fortunately we ramped off I-80 at 
I-74, and found no gas until we reached downtown Davenport, about ten miles 
away. I say fortunately, because the next stretch of I-80, was as far as traffic got 
that night. If we had gone on, we would have been stranded with about 200 cars 
and trucks that spent the night stuck out on that road. 

As we reached downtown, my partner suggested trying the Rock Island 
Railroad, which we did. This all happened at a time when passenger service on 
the railroads had fallen out of favor, their service was not accommodating and 
their help was worse. So we were completely flabbergasted, as we planned to get 
short shrift from the help behind the counter. Here was a nice elderly lady, so 
sweet it felt like we had come in from the cold. She informed us that not only did 
they have a train to Chicago, but it would be here in about five minutes. We saw 
us missing that train while we looked for the rental car office, but not here. She 
took our names and our car keys and tumed in our rental unit. | was waiting for 
some one to wake me, I must surely be dreaming. She was so nice that I wrote a 
letter to the president of the Rock Island, explaining what happened, He wrote 
me a nice letter back, thanking me for my letter, but it was no surprise to him. He 
said she is like that all of the time, and he knew her well. 

So our worries are over. We are on a nice warm train, it has by now gotten 
dark and we first notice that we are getting hungry, so we head off to find the 


diner and get a nice hot meal. We found the club car, and I asked the attendant 
what he had to eat. tte said, “Peanuts and tershey bars.” ft said, “Bring us some 


of everything.” So we found the conductor and asked him whether we might 
make a stop near a restaurant. He said that we were indeed approaching a town 
where there was a bar with good food just one block down Main Street. When I 
asked how we could be assured that they would not run off and leave us, he 
said, "Keep your eye on the engineer.” So we parked our train right across Main 
Street, while the two of us and the train crew took a leisurely stroll down Main 
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Street to the bar where we had some good chow. After about half an hour, we 
then came back to the train to resume our journey and let traffic get to the other 
side of town. 

As we proceeded, I continued to make plans. First that I would leave the 
train at Tinley Park, about five miles from home, and call Carolyn to get me. As 
we pot closer, the snow pot deeper and the train got slower. By the time we 
reached Joliet and then Tinley Park, it became obvious that if I got off the train, I 
would have to stay wherever I got off. Nothing was moving. It had taken us 
from daylight to daylight to take a train 150 miles across Illinois. This was the 
SNOWSTORM OF 1967. As the morning brightened, we were creeping 
alongside the Dan Ryan expressway. Everything had stopped except the CTA 
buses still had the drivers sitting at the wheel with the motor running. Every exit 
tramp had a line of stalled cars, trucks and buses trying to get off, but the whole 
14 lanes had ground to a complete halt. About once per mile, you could see a 
lone walker who had probably spent the night in his car, maybe had run out of 
pas, and was now seeking shelter. We got safely to the Lasalle Street Station, and 
I walked a mile across the Loop to the IC station without seeing one car moving 
of one person afoot. Everything had stopped and it was eerie. 

When I got to the Randolph Street IC station, everything was almost 
normal. The train sped me out to Homewood at full speed, just in time for me to 
meet my coworker Eddie Richardson on the way to work. I told him to forget it, 
there 1s no one there, but I think he went in anyway. Then I had a one mile walk 
through powdery snow that was about two feet deep. I pushed my suitcase along 
like a sled, and I had no boots. When I reached the house, the snow was drifted 
right up against the doors, about five feet high. I was able to force the door open 
a crack co that I could pass my suitcase in and slip in behind it. The snow on our 
street was two feet deep, and when it quit coming down, we got out with 14 of 
us and the neighbors, and shoveled off our block. Milk and bread were soon 
depleted from the grocery store shelves, but people who lived three or four 
blocks away from the main arteries were stranded for about four days. The 
interesting thing is what they first needed that forced them out into the snow 
drifts on foot to get supplies; invariably the most needed items were booze and 
cigarettes. 
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CHAPTER 35 
THE BIG CRUNCH 


In spite of all of the toubles, IH continued to make money and pay the 
bills, but it was getting increasingly easy to note that the problems were huge and 
could not be easily swept under the mg. Growing is great, but downsizing is 
very difficult. One of the things that made the reduction of the work force very 
difficult was that the company tradition of promoting from within, meant that the 
people in charge of cutting the payroll were personal friends of not only the folks 
whom they were obligated to terminate, but also of their wives and children. It 
got to be a case of harming the same folks who had heartily endorsed your own 
rise through the ranks. Many of the executives understandably could not do this 
as ruthlessly and unemotionally as it had to be done to meet the new manpower 
needs. So there was a lot of foot dragging, even though all could see the need. 
These numbers are not verified nor audited for accuracy, but they are close. In 
the 50’s and 60’s, IH was a robust company of 100,000 employees. By the 80's, it 
had been reduced to 14,000 workers and 39, 000 retirees. This was in large part 
due to an aging work force, in large part due to the obligations made by a vibrant 
company to its loyal employees, and in large part due to the offering of early 
retirement to aging employees by an executive arm who had compassion for the 
people in their employ. 

After the die was already cast and impending doom was on the horizon, 
the Board of Directors, decided that home grown help was insufficient to solve 
the crisis. So they searched the open market for faith healers, voodoo magicians, 
and corporate wizards. The upshot was that they went out and hired an executive 
with a proven record for turning companies around in their tracks and resetting 
their course to success, by paying him an unheard of salary It did not take a 
magician to discover that we were over staffed, and more orders were released to 
cut manpower. It was also obvious thaf we were paying our union labor too 
much under the circumstances, so the new CEO and the unions soon locked 
horns over anew contract, tossing the company into a long bitter strike It was a 
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macho thing on both sides, with the company taking a horrible blow when they 
could not afford to pay what the union demanded. The union heads were so 
accustomed to getting good wages and benefits that they could not see the 
damage they were causing to themselves. Before it was over, the problem had 
almost taken the company to the ground. 

I was 55 years old at the time and planned to work until I was 65, but 
when the new company plan to reduce the work force was announced, I hstened 
to the offers. I was one of the folks who had to demote some dear friends, and I 
did not like to do that to people who had given their loyalty, their toil, and their 
sweat to help the company, and I could see the need for some mote cutting if the 
company were to survive. In addition, some of the new young turks, who were 
rising stars in the company, had muscled me out of my beloved work and side 
tracked me away from my power base. This was necessary for them to grab the 
power reins to suit there own political ends, and I recognized it as a text book 
example of how you take the reins. I also understood why | was a target. My 
strength in the company came from an unyielding desire to bring out the truth, 
rather than tie my strings to a rising star. I had on various occasions offended 
some of the new young blood with my system of sticking to the facts, rather than 
to the political tide, and I certainly would not change now. But I could see ten 
more years of service to a regime of bowing and scraping and had no desire to 
do so. I had enjoyed speaking out for truth, did so regularly without trying, to 
offend anyone maliciously, and did not relish the thought of trying to be a 
political innocent in the future. So when I found out how much they would pay 
me not to come to work, I got on the phone, landed a new job on my first call, 
and retired at age 55. 
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CHAPTER 36 
WORKING FOR HENDRICKSON 


On the day that I retired from International Harvester, 1 went on the 
payroll of The Hendrickson Manufacturing Company My job was to handle a 
sales territory which extended from Washington DC to Jackson M&S. the big 
southeast. This was to be a part time job. The agreement was that I work one 
week per month, but the job assignments were left to me. My salary was just a 
stipend at first, but I goi my raises regularly. Even though I had been riding the 
airplanes regularly, and had for the last few years always managed to be in a 
warm climate somewhere for a week or 30, one of my retirement goals was to get 
some relief from the long endless winter of Indiana and Iilinois. So part of the 
unwritten agreement was that I would work the Florida territory in the dead of 
winter. We also agreed that Carolyn would travel with me every step of the way, 
and although she was not paid and her expenses were not deductible, she was my 
traveling partner for the twelve years that we spent doing this work. My farm 
training gave me a deep duty to the job, and we tried to serve our customers and 
the company well. My goal was to see each potential customer 1n this big territory 
at least once a year. My calls were made on the big fleets, the cities and counties 
that had big fleets, the parbage companies, the concrete and construction 
companies, the dealers of all the major truck suppliers, and the major leasing 
companies. This was a big order, fo cover ten states, while working only twelve 
weeks, but we did the best we could. This territory was later assigned to three 
full trme employees. 

The only reason that we could cover such a large area in the time we did 
was that I was not really selling and taking orders. All of Hendricksons 
components are parts of a truck, so the price and sale to the track manufacturing 
companies was made by Original Equipment Salesmen at the truck factories. I 
was trying to keep track of who the end customers were, encourage them to use 
the Hendrickson Products, keep their names and addresses up to date, to visit 
them long enough to see that our suspensions were performing as expected, to 
give advice and relief when problems arose, to make product recommendations 
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to people who needed help, and to hold meetings to promote new products and 
explain proper product applications. 

I could only do this by working a full week on the weeks we worked. To 
do this, I spent many hours at home, planning the next trip, so that when we left 
home, we were on a mission to call on 100 to 120 people. So even though we 
only spent one week per month on the road, I spent about that much additional 
time working for them at home. One other big reason that I could handle such a 
big job in part time work, is that I did not waste the hours and hours of time 
todays corporate people spend attending endless useless meetings When I 
worked, it was working on the customers. We also traveled to and from the 
territory on our own time, which usually stretched these weeks into ten or eleven 
days. But we did not call on customers after four o'clock. By that time we were 
back in a motel, dictating the call reports and follow up letters of the days visits, 
after which we would try to find the tourist attractions, the state parks, the 
battlefields, the city parks, and go for a walk to see the area. So we have walked 
most of the resort coasts from Virginia to Mississippi, where we were often out 
for a weekend. The hardest part of the job for me was that it was not very 
mentally challenging, and twelve years was enough. The good part was that if 
you ignore the work we accomplished, we were on a paid vacation to go to many 
of the places that retired people pay to visit, and we would undoubtedly have 
paid our own way to go see many of the sights that we visited along the way. 
There is very little in the big south east that we have not seen. 

Meanwhile, the Hendrickson people were as nice to me as you could ever 
be to an employee. On one occasion when I was feeling my way in the new 
assignment, I asked my boss what he and his superiors expected me to get 


accomplished. He responded by saying that his orders were to leave me alone, 
which t took to mean that t was doing OK. But t did not take it to mean that t 


could lay back and relax. If people trust you, and you violate that trust, it will 
soon be gone. So the way they treated me was areal incentive for me to do my 
best. 

After twelve years of this fun, the company took on some more products, 
with which I was not very familiar, which damped my desire to continue. They 
were also finding the need to put more people out where they could live closer to 
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the customers. So as they started assigning more help into my previous territory, 
and redefining my boundaries, I got less interested, and we finally broke off 
completely. But I must emphasize to anyone contemplating retwrement, that if you 
have been a diligent dedicated worker and you aspire to the easy life, you should 
know that doing nothing is only fun for a few days. To make hfe worthwhile, 
you need to be accomplishing things and performing duties. So the Hendrickson 
job was a Godsend for me. It gave Carolyn and me the chance to travel, to see 
things we enjoy, and to have a purpose in life It was an excellent transition 
between working and retirement. But if you are retiring, please note that the 
rewards of retirement are to do what you want when you please, never to do 
nothing. Doing nothing 1s hard work and no fun. 
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CHAPTER 37 
THEN WHAT HAPPENED 


since retiring completely, my main interests are my wife, my kids and 
grandkids, my golf, and my computer. We have a pool and a nice house where it 
is always fun to stay home. So much so, that we even enjoy a rare winter in 
Indiana But most years, we need to visit Linda's family in Colorado Springs. 
Rich’s family in Huntington Beach, and Carolyn’s brothers in Florida. So we try 
to get out of the cold at least once every winter, but our favorite place is in Ft. 
Wayne. When you pick the glamour spots of the world, Ft. Wayne is not usually 
ranked high, unless you live here. It is still small enough so that vou can hit the 
open road within fifteen minutes. Many people who live here have lake cottages 
which are nice, we have our pool. 

International Harvester became Navistar. I helped to pick the name, 
stressing that the "STAR” had always worked well for us. But the high ratio of 
retirees to working people did not fit well into an era of competitive pressures. 
and the company continued its slide downhill. Jim Cotting was one of the few 
top executives whom I did not learn to know personally during my time in 
Chicago, but it is my prejudiced opinion that if it were not for him and his 
financial dealings, restructurings, and remoldings, there would be no Navistar. 
Even with all of the ingenious doings, the company was on thin ice. By 1993, it 
became necessary to cut back on some of the medical costs being spent on us 
fetirees, and again, lim gave us the news which looked bad to some, but looked 
good to me. I would much rather save Navistar and get reduced benefits, than the 
alternative which was no benefits and get your pension from ERISA, the 
government agency. Since that restructuring, I now believe that this great 
company is over the slump and on the long road back. I, for one, am not buying © 
the stock yet, but I am optumustic. 

Hendrickson is doing fine, but I am not in close touch with their people 
anymore. 

Linda graduated from college in 1994, having pecked away at it ever since 
leaving school after her freshman year to get married. Linda and John make a 
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nice team and min an active house, mm Colorado Springs. In addition to their 
three, they often sponsor one or more cadets from the Air Force Academy, to 
give them a home away from home. Susan 1s the mother of a fine young Kaleb, 
but her pressure packed marriage to Chris, has never sailed on smooth waters 
and may be over. Jeff is too much like his Grandpa to have a smooth life, but he 
will manage. As I write this in the winter of 1995, he is in the Marines and who 
knows where that leads. Mike, the youngest is just blossoming into a first class 
citizen, finishing his Eagle Scout work, an excellent student, but obnoxiously 
good at Ping Pong. Anyone who consistently beats me at Ping Pong is 
obnoxiously good. 

Rich and Susan live in Huntington Beach and are typical Califormans who 
can't understand how any one can stand to live anywhere else. Susan's oldest, 
Zoe, is getting married this year (1995). Sean is living with his intended Rose 
near the medical school at Davis, and seems to be headed for the medical ranks. 
Rich says that he will specialize in diseases of the nch, an old Tom Lehrer line. 
Rich and Susan's oldest, David, is an excellent student and intellectually 
promising beyond hope. Diana, the youngest, runs the house, and shows promise 
of growing up into a pirl. She is as cute as a button now. 

Our interests continue to be trending towards travel, but having seen 
most of the National Parks, many of the State Parks, and all of the 50 states, we 
now lean more towards the little blue roads and the small charming places that 
we have previously missed. The video camera has replaced the slide and film 
cametas of yore, but we record everything we do. Then when we are relaxed and 
enjoying home and hearth, we can pop a tape into the VCR and live through it all 
again. Life is a lot of fun, and good memories are some of the best moments. 

We take every day as an exciting new experience, try to take a mile walk 
every day, and enjoy the opportunity to do so. 
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